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New York Life is 
large, conservative, and dull. 
Reassuring in 
times like these, isn’t it? 


Things are a bit shaky these days in the financial world. 
Investors are getting a lot less adventuresome. And words like 


“stability” and “security” are coming back into vogue. 


To some, of course, this is just the current economic 


trend. But at New York Life, we’ve had a conservative 
investment policy for 147 years. 
When the financial community tied its money up 
in an overheated real estate market, we were modest 
investors. When others embraced junk bonds, 
we held back. (In fact, 95 percent of the bonds in 
our portfolio are investment grade’) 
Does that make us large and conservative? 
We should say so. And as for dull, we look at 
it this way: If being exciting means investing 
in volatile junk bonds, that’s the kind of excite- 
ment we can all do without. 
For information on any of our products and | 
services, call your local | 
New York Life agent 
or 1-800-695-4331. The Company You Keep: 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


HOUGH THE TROUBLED MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS OF 

Wales and Prince Charles has been the subject of in- 

tense scrutiny by the world’s media, the gaudy theater 

accompanying it often complicates the task of discern- 
ing fact from fiction. In Britain 
especially, dailies, television and 
books feed the public's seemingly 
insatiable appetite for news of 
the secretive House of Windsor with 
the barest scraps of private 
information. 

Senior writer Martha Duffy found 
herself doing extraordinary work to 
get at the truth for this week’s cover 
story on the royal family. “The first 
law of life is no one wants to be quoted 
or have a quote attributed to them,” 
she says. “People are terrified about 
losing their connections.” Duffy's 
Law of Royal Coverage holds true even down to the restaurants, 
dress shops and commercial establishments that Diana fre- 
quents. “There’s so much money to be made,” Duffy says, “it’s 
not worth it to a restaurateur or a designer to talk.” 

Chiefly, she tapped the expertise of two groups that ob- 
serve their subjects from distinct vantage points. Constitu- 
tional experts and royal historians, many of whom have writ- 
ten books, provided historical context. But it was 
photographers who had the most to tell, even if they didn't 
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NordicTrack is more effective than other 
in-home exercise machines because NordicTrack 
works both your upper and lower body simulta- 
neously. You use more muscles during a 
NordicTrack workout so you'll burn more 
calories — up to 1,100 per hour according to 
research. You'll also increase your cardiovas- 
cular condition more easily, help reduce 
your risk of diabetes, 
hypertension and osteoporosis 
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Buckingham Palace fascinates royal watcher Duffy 


Give the gift of good health this 
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want their names seen in print. “If 1 want gossip, I don’t go 
to a gossip columnist. I go to photographers,” Martha says. 
“There’re a number of them making a living from shooting the 
royal family. With their sharp and trained eyes, they know a 
great deal about personal habits.” 

Above all, she relied on Buckingham Palace for entrée. A 
“royal rota pass” granted her temporary access to view the 
prince and princess in action. Such observations only rein- 
forced Duffy’s respect for Diana. “If | 
> someone tells me she’s stupid, I stop 


: the conversation,” she says. “Diana 
is not; she is as savvy as she is incan- 
descent.” Palace aides helped fill out 
Duffy's firsthand impressions so 
> long as her inquiries skirted person- 
al matters. 

Small wonder Martha considers 
this her most challenging assign- 
ment since she pursued the reclu- 
sive writer J.D. Salinger in 1961, 
her second year at Time. “On one 
level, the royal routine is truly an 
exotic life, one particularly English, 
| which I, like millions of others, am fascinated by,” she says. 

“On another level, it’s like a soap opera in which you never 

find out the conclusion.” Her persistent yet delicate digging 
| has paid off with a story that puts the British monarchy into 
compelling perspective at a crossroads in its history. 
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IMITATION SHEET 


METAL COULD BE 
EATING HOLES IN 
MORE THAN YOUR 












Your auto insurance dollar may not 
be buying you the genuine parts you 
deserve. When your insurance company 
specifies imitation parts for your repairs, 
you’re probably not getting your money’s 
worth. The fact is, imitation crash parts 
often do not measure up to Genuine Ford 
Body Parts in structural integrity, fit or fin- 
ish. And if an imitation crash part rusts, it 
won’t be covered under your vehicle’s ori- 
ginal corrosion warranty. And that can 
erode both the quality and the value of 
your Car. 
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Genuine Ford Sheet Metal parts are the 
same as those originally used on your 
vehicle. And they are covered by the Life- 
long Sheet Metal Guarantee. If a part ever 
rusts through, Ford will replace it free, for 
as long as you own your car. So, don’t let 
your insurance company short-change you. 
Insist on Genuine Ford Body Parts for all 
your repairs. After all, it’s your money. For 
more information, call 1-800-356-0792. 


GENUINE FORD Bopy parts. J. 
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The “growth cycle” of 
the prostate: from birth 
through later life. 








As a male develops from childhood 
through maturity, his prostate grows, 
stops growing, and can then start grow- 
ing again in later life. To help you under- 
stand the vital role the prostate plays, 
here are some important facts. 


The prostate at birth 


Only males are born with a prostate 
gland. It’s located at the base of the blad- 
der, as shown in the diagram. 

At birth, a baby boy’s prostate is 
about the size of an almond, and it 
remains that size throughout childhood. 





The prostate at puberty 


During puberty, the prostate dou- 
bles in size. Then it stops growing. This 
is normal. The prostate is preparing for 
its main role in life — helping sexual 
reproduction. 

The prostate supplies the milky 
fluid that helps transport the sperm 
through the penis during ejaculation. 
The prostatic fluid also aids conception 
by providing support and nourishment 
for the sperm and helping to make the 
vaginal canal less acidic. 


The renewed 
growth of the prostate 
at middle age 


In most men, after age 45, the pros- 
tate starts to enlarge and may continue to 
enlarge for the rest of a man’s life. This 
growth may be benign prostate enlarge- 
ment, a noncancerous condition. A major 
cause is the activity of a key hormone. 

By itself, benign prostate enlarge- 
ment isn’t a problem. But, the prostate 
gland surrounds a section of the urethra, 
the tube that carries urine from the blad- 
der through the penis. As the prostate con- 
tinues to grow, it can squeeze the urethra 
(like pinching a straw) and interfere with 
the normal flow of urine, causing uncom- 
fortable and embarrassing symptoms. 


The prostate in later life 


Not every man develops an enlarged 
prostate. And in those men who have the 
condition, it is not always progressive. 

However, prostate enlargement is 
a common medical finding. In fact, 
more than half of men over 50 have an 
enlarged prostate. 


The urinary symptoms 
of an enlarged prostate 


Among the symptoms commonly 
associated with an enlarged prostate are 
more frequent urination, especially dur- 
ing the night, or the sudden, almost 
uncontrollable urge to urinate. The 
added pressure on the urethra can also 
cause a weak, interrupted urine stream, 
a sense of the bladder not emptying com- 
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pletely, leakage, and difficulty in starting 
urination. It can even result in total 
blockage, a serious condition. 

Why you should 
consult the doctor 
Symptomatic benign prostate 

enlargement can be helped. Recent 
advances in treatment have been made, 
and today your doctor has several 
options. So now, more than ever, is an 
excellent time to consult your doctor. You 
and your doctor should discuss which 
treatment option would be best for you. 
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If you experience any symptoms, see 
your doctor and speak frankly about the 
problem. A simple rectal examination 
enables the doctor to feel, with a gloved 
finger, the size and condition of the 
prostate. This exam, and other tests the 
doctor may recommend, will also help to 
rule out the possibility of prostate can- 
cer. Benign prostate enlargement is not 
cancer and does not turn into cancer. 


Talk to your doctor, soon. It’s impor- 
tant to you—and your family. And, for a 
free informative booklet, “What every 
man should know about his prostate,” 
call 1-800-635-4452 
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LETTERS 





[CAN G.M. SURVIVE 7 
46 


If G.M. still made cars 
like the beautiful 
| ‘D7 Chevy Bel Air 
on your cover, 
I'd trade in my foreign 
model in a flash. 


aul Mareth 
White Plains, N.Y 


GENERAL MOTORS IS AN AMERICAN IN- 
stitution [Cover Srorigs, Nov. 9]. It was 
a shame to discover that its sudden fall 
from grace in the auto industry wasn't 
in fact sudden at all but was the result of 





Can survive in 
tod yee 's world? 


| 


years of neglect and carelessness. The 
company’s ego outgrew its desire to 
keep up with the times. During a decade 
when Ford took a turn for the better and 
Chrysler turned around, GM's efforts 


were directed toward acquiring high- 
tech companies and rejiggering its 
mega-bureaucracy instead of building 
better cars. While an estimated 120,000 
GM employees will lose their jobs by 
1995, I'm sure GM's former executives 
will not be waiting in unemployment 
lines or worrying about paying the mort- 
gage next month. I can no longer afford 
to buy GM cars. What a shame! 
Eric Raucci 
Bloomingdale, Ill 


1 COULD NOT DISAGREE MORE WITH THE 
GM director's quote that “we don’t even 
have the luxury of thinking about a 
product strategy. We aren't going to be 
thinking great thoughts.” Now is the 
moment for GM to act fast and think 
great thoughts. Why not jump ahead to 
the real future of American transporta- 
tion: electric cars, vans and trucks? It's 
a perfect time for GM to obtain finances 
to support and stabilize itself, get re- 
search-and-development money, elimi- 
nate bureaucracy, implement new de- 
sign and technology and start building 
the best electric cars in the world, beat- 
ing out any competition, What is good 
for GM will really be good for the U.S. 
Michael Walsh 
Austin, Texas 


Casablanca and Tasters Choice’ This could 


a it was destiny. Or fate. Or even luck. 
But Tasters Choice 100% freeze-dried coffee 
has become the official sponsor of the 50th 
Anniversary Edition Casablanca. Of course, you 
couldn't find a better match. Or a better deal. 


> 2 ] = > # 

Because now for only $24.98* you can own the 

Collectors Edition** of this 1942 cinema classic, 
hich includ 30 | 

which includes a 30 minute documentary on 
he making of the fil | a full-color bool! 

the making of the film and a full-color bookiet 

, | 
featuring rare pictures trom the production. 


What’ more, lasters Choice and MGM/UA 


Home Video are also offering a $5 rebate by mail. 


Just send in your Casablanca videocassette 
receipt and the proof-of-purchase from any 7 07. 
or larger size of Tasters Choice coffee. Include 
the rebate form found in the videocassette and 


~ 


you Il receive a $5 rebate. So you not only geta 


What a happy ending me 
annaene teihes camp [PG)en “GM tA 


great movie, you get a great deal. 








IF YOU HAD PUT A ‘93 OLDS ON YOUR COV- 

er, it would have shown why GM is in 

the red now. GM's management became 

product-design “bankrupt” long before 
financial results showed red ink 

Wilbur F. Poppe 

Denton, Texas 


Anatomy of Clinton’s Past 


ALLOW ME A FEW REMARKS ON “ANATO- 
my of a Smear,” which describes how 
Bill Clinton’s Moscow trip and antiwar 
activities became an issue in the cam- 
paign [Cover Srories, Oct. 19]. You say 
that “few people were paying attention” 
to my speeches on c-spANn about Clin- 
ton’s teach-in, draft dodging and dem- 
onstrations. Nonsense. My staff received 
more than 7,000 phone calls, about 95% 
supportive of my position criticizing 
Clinton. There are legitimate questions 
about Clinton’s activities the press 
should have looked into. Doesn't any- 
body find it the least bit suspicious that 
Clinton can recall his first experience 
with marijuana but can’t remember de- 
tails of a trip to the Soviet Union at the 
height of the cold war? 
Robert K. Dornan, U.S. Representative 
38th District, Calif. 
Washington 


he the beginning of a beautiful friendship. 


Receive a $5 rebate 
when you buy 

Tasters Choice and 
the 50th Anniversary 
Edition Casablanca 


videocassette. 





Vietnam Without End 


STROBE TALBOTT IN HIS PIECE “THE WAR 
That Will Not End” just doesn’t get it 
[America Aproap, Nov. 9]. Had the U.S. 
possessed leaders of courage and re- 
solve in the 1960s, the Vietnam War 
could have ended in a victory for democ- 
racy. Proponents of communist doc- 
trine, perceiving a determined foe, 
might have decided to yield and ended 
the cold war 25 years ago! 
Greg J. Linscott 
Seattle 


TALBOTT HAS CLEARLY IDENTIFIED THE 


| dichotomy that was the Vietnam War. 


The struggle to make Vietnam veterans 

understand that it was possible for oth- 

ers to protest the war while supporting 

American soldiers there is one sorrow- 
ful legacy of the war. 

Jane E. Jennings 

Towa City 


IN THE VIETNAM WAR, WE JUST DID NOT 
have the will to deliver that knockout 
blow. I am not sure who should be 
blamed, but | am sure that America did 
not lose 





John Hess 
Rocky Mount, Va. 


FAR FROM BEING THE WAR THAT WON'T 
go away, Vietnam is a left-wing sacred 
cow. Leftist activists need to keep its 
memory alive as ostensible proof of the 
correctness of their ideological views. 
For the generation that opposed the 
war, their protests represented a life- 
changing experience of political in- 
volvement. Vietnam will remain with 
us until the protest generation starts 
dying off. 
Dale Heslin 
Gilmore, Australia 


“THAT WAR” WILL BE AN ALBATROSS 
around my generation’s neck until we 
all die. There was no plan for victory. 
Every time I visit the Vietnam Memorial 
in Washington, I cry. Never should we 
let our government commit U.S. troops 
without a clear determination to win. 
This George Bush did understand. 
Bruce R. Macdonald 
Framingham, Mass. 


Relevant Issue in 1988 

WALTER SHAPIRO'S STORY ON PAST 
presidential debates [Cover SrTories, 
Oct. 19] had an apt historical ring until 
he asserted that my 1988 question to 
Governor Michael Dukakis about 
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whether he would favor a death penalty 
if Kitty Dukakis were raped and mur- 
dered had no justification because “‘cap- 
ital punishment is an issue of only tan- 
gential relevance to the duties of any 
President.” Does Shapiro forget that 
capital punishment was a major issue in 
the 1988 campaign—an issue on which 
Dukakis and Bush differed markedly? 
That's why I asked the question. 
Bernard Shaw, Principal Anchor 
CNN America, Inc. 
Washington 


Sinéad’s Short, Sharp Shock 


YOUR INTERVIEW WITH SINEAD 0'CON- 
nor touched me deeply [INrERviEw, Nov. 
9] for, as a Catholic laywoman, pastoral 
minister and therapist in a program 
called Families First, I deal with just 
such abuse situations as she described 
to you. There is no doubt that O’Con- 
nor’s description of her abuse—sexual, 
physical, psychological, spiritual, emo- 
tional, verbal—is accurate and truthful. | 
give O'Connor credit for the steps she 
has already taken to understand her 
childhood situation and receive help. It 
takes some degree of health just to reach 
out for such assistance. Further, | wish 
to address her concern about the per- 
sonal and societal damage done by the 
Catholic Church. Truly, it has many 
faces, both in America and abroad. This 
young woman has witnessed a truth 
that she saw and experienced. The sins 
of the church nourish anger in the 
hearts of women and children and any- 
one who is voiceless in the system. 
Mary Carey 
Jackson, Mich. 


O'CONNOR APPEARS TO BE COMPLETELY 
out of touch with the Catholic faith that 
she condemns. As a young Catholic pre- 
paring for confirmation, | take exception 
to her statements that the Vatican is 
blessing bombs used in Ethiopia or ig- 
nores starvation in any country. I have 
never heard of the Catholic Church con- 
doning child abuse. O'Connor claims 
people need to be shocked in order to 
gain their attention. I disagree. There 
are other ways to get one’s message 
across. | am very sorry that O’Connor 
was abused as a child and was ignored. 
Perhaps instead of blaming the church 
she should blame the abusers. I am 
skeptical of her claim that the contro- 
versy surrounding her actions is elevat- 
ed because she is a woman. Sexism can- 
not be eliminated, but I believe it is not 
the sex, race or creed of the person in- 
volved in this case that must be con- 
demned, it is the act itself. 
Courtney A. Pastrick 
Concord, Calif. 








1 AM AN AFRICAN-AMERICAN WOMAN AND 
thought I was alone about my views of 
the Pope. O'Connor expressed herself 
well in explaining why she tore up a pic- 
ture of the Pope on American television. 
It took courage to speak out on her be- 
liefs, knowing that she would be op- 
posed by many. Sinéad, I believe in God 
and in what you're trying to do. 
Jo Ann Mosley 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WHAT PURPOSE HAVE YOU SERVED BY 
giving all that space to O’'Connor’s crude 
and offensive outburst? Her coarse re- 
sponse to your interviewer shows a 
wounded, maladjusted person in need of 
help—not more publicity. 
Thomas Cawley, General Treasurer 
Congregation of the Mission 
Rome 


I, FOR ONE, AM GOING TO GO OUT AND 

buy every Sinéad O'Connor recording | 
can find. 

Ray F. Garman Ii] 

New York City 


Lead in the Pipes 


YOUR CHART ON “TROUBLED WATERS” 
included Framingham, Mass., as one of 
the public water systems where the 
amount of lead exceeded acceptable lev- 
els [THe Week, Nov. 2]. But your item 
was based on a recent Environmental 
Protection Agency report that we think 
is incomplete and misleading. The wa- 
ter that the Massachusetts Water Re- 
source Authority and the town supplies 
to Framingham residents is lead free. 
The test results the gpa released came 
from 60 homes out of the 16,000 we sup- 
ply with water services. The criterion to 
select homes for testing was to examine 
60 homes that were identified as high- 
risk, those with lead services or with 
copper pipes and lead solder. Our find- 
ings indicated that some of these homes 
had test results in the high range, but 
many showed very little lead in the wa- 
ter. We were told that the findings of the 
test were to be used to prepare a strate- 
gy of corrosion control. These results 
should not have been used to alarm the 
public needlessly. 
Carol A. Briggs 
Board of Public Works 
Framingham, Mass. 


Opposed to Harassment 


YOUR STORY “ANITA HILL’S LEGACY” 
[Soctery, Oct. 19] failed to include a 
number of pertinent facts in the refer- 
ence to Canteen Corp. and the complaint 
of sexual harassment by its former em- 
ployee Angela Johal. Although we are 














limited by a company policy against dis- 
cussing specifics of a personnel matter, 
designed to protect current and former 
employees, we can say Johal has not yet 
served Canteen with any civil lawsuit 
regarding this matter. Her allegations 
are flatly denied by us and have not been 
proved true in any forum. Canteen has a 


| strict policy against sexual harassment, 


and we vigorously enforce it. 
Mary H. Kercher 
Associate General Counsel 
Canteen Corp. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


so and wrote us about this creature of 
the “plains and jungles of the Indian 
subcontinent and Sri Lanka, a seden- 
tary, retiring bird whose call has been 
described as a repetitive, grating 
note.” The Bush-Quayle defeat has 
another dimension for bird lovers. 
Catherine A. Hurlbutt of Denver is 


worried about the Clintons’ plan to 
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The first computer to 


Something fundamental has changed in 
America. Now its not just the living you nike, its 
the life you make. You want to e njoy the things 
youre supposedly working for. Your family. oar 
home. Yourself. 

At IBM. we know balanci ‘ing your job with the 
rest of your life isn’t easy. Thats why we created 
the IBM PS/IL A line of ¢ omputers specially 
designed to help you do office work at home or run 
a snail business, so you can spend more time with 
the people you care about most. And if those 
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understand you don't just have a job. You have a life. 


people happen to include kids, the IBM PS/1 
can help with their homework as easily as yours. 
We also know youd like to improve the 
quality of your life without compromising on the 
quality of your computer. So while our new PS/Is 
are pric ed to compete with the most affordable 
computers around, we give you a lot of things no 
one else can. Like true “IBM compatibility. ihwe 
power than the average office computer, with 
room to expand. Built-in software and features— 
including Windows™ or OS/2"—and the ability to 


IBM, PS/1 and OS/2 are registered trademarks of international Business Machines Corpx 


run other popular business and educational soft- 
ware. Not to mention IBM reliability, support and 
service—not just lip service. And no computer's 
easier to set up and use. 
It may take more than a perfectly balanced 
computer for you to find that perfect balance 
in your life. But who knows? You might just do 
your best work with someone looking over your 
shoulder. —_— 
For a PS/1 retailer near = 


you, call | 800 IBM- 3377, 


ration. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. © 1992 IBM Corp 
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A promise never to say, “Chris, I mean Bobby, I mean Tim’ 
A promise matching sailor suits will never come near your closet. 


A promise to be there for you. And you. And you. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 


MassMutual 


02 Massa tts Mutual Lite pringteis MA We help you keep your promises. 
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Our doctors still 
make house calls. 


Sometimes you 
need medical assis- 
tance and you need 
it fast—first aid for 
a sudden injury, a 
child's cry for help 
in the 
night, 
or SO 
many 
other 
situations 

that require imme- 
diate action. That's 
when you should 
turn to the staff 
of the world- 
renowned Mayo 
Clinic. 


Expert advice. 


Over 200 of Mayo Clinic's physi- 
cians, scientists, and health care 
personnel combined their wealth 
of expertise (which took them 3 
years!) into the MAYO CLINIC 
FAMILY HEALTH BOOK. It's 
simply the only home reference 
you'll ever need. This massive 
sourcebook describes the signs, 
symptoms, causes, diagnoses and 
treatment for more than 1000 
ailments, from the most common 
to the most rare. Hundreds of 


Time-Life's 


Guarantee of 
Satisfaction 





The only 
medical guide 
your family 
will ever need. 


normally complex 
topics are put into 
plain English — 
and reinforced 
with page after 
page of photos, 
diagrams, charts 
sd itustration®. 


Plus you'll get 
so much more... 


You'll find compre- 
hensive, practical 
information on 
pregnancy, infancy 
and child care ¢ 
nutrition and 
health ¢ disease 
prevention ° first 
aid and emergencies 
e exercise and fitness ¢ and more. 
With our doctors wise advice 
you'll be better equipped to: 
determine if a situation requires 
emergency action...recognize 
symptoms...understand nutrition 

Te , stress and more. See for 
yourself by getting ) your own 
MAYO CLINIC house call—order 
this expert reference today! 


This volume : * measures 8 3/4" x 11 1/8" 
* contains 1378 pages * provides over 
100 color photographs and over 500 
medical illustrations 


F Call Toll Free 24 Hours a day 


iad | "800-548-4425 
to met this single volume at the special $34.95. 
Or write: Time Life, 1450 E. Parham Rd., baer 6AALM3, glad VA 23280 











10 APPRECIATE NORELCO'S 
SHAVE, YOU HAVE TO LOOK BENEATH 
__._ THESURFACE, 


Norelco’ can actually Sasa De izhairas 
shave below skin level. As . ) ‘ =< 
the responsive floating eid Sf, 
heads adjust t to hugevery (ieee < 

me Contour . Lifter notches into hair and 
of your oe 
face, 
| your 
beard is 


being 





Floating heads move 
up and down to hug the removed Razor combs quickly | 
contours of your face. b a direct hair to the | 

| 


“Lift and Cut” system Lifted hair drops 
patented technology ier 
unique in all of shaving. 

The Norelco “Lift and 
Cut. system. | 

It consists of a precision lifter in front of the blade that notches into 
the hair and raises it up. After the blade cuts the lifted hair, the hair shaft 
can tae Gg back i skin level. 

e result is a remar 
ably close shave. And Of 
because the blades don’t 
even touch your face, 
youre also rewarded 
with exceptional comfort. 
Try the Norelco 

razor. And experience 
the deep satisfaction of a 
perfect shave. 





(*yNorelco’ 
iki ith it Pili Comps: ean; an We make close comfortable. 








WILLING TO WAIT: Senator 
Braun seems to have been 
mistaken for a wife 





Will you spend more 


for Christmas gifts 
this year? 

More 11% 
Less 38% 


From a telephone poll of 1.653 Amencan aduits 
taken for TIME/CNN on y 
inc. Sampling errer ih + 2 








FIRST TEENAGERS: 
Chelsea gets some tips 
from Amy Carter 





VOx POP 


GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 
They Just Don’t Get It 


WOMEN HAVE GAINED HARD-WON GROUND IN THE SENATE THIS 
year, boosting their numbers from two to six. But the Senate 
clerk's office is still pretty slow on the uptake. When CAROL 
MOSELEY BRAUN, the newly elected Senator from Illinois, 
stopped by to get her photo I.D., her picture was snapped and 
for some reason she was handed a card emblazoned spouse. 
The amused Senator handed it back, murmuring “Try again.” 





Move Over, M.B.A.s 


A GROWING NUMBER OF SPIES IN THE U.S. ARE SPECIALIZING IN 
stealing business information. Operatives from Russia, China, 
Vietnam and Cuba have been joined by agents from Japan, 
Western Europe, the Arab nations and several other coun- 
tries. The rei also reports that onetime KGB operatives are go- 
ing into joint ventures with Western companies. It is not clear 
in many cases whether they are seeking cover to steal classi- 
fied information or simply trying to learn the tricks of the 
commercial trade. Says Wayne Gilbert, chief of rat counter- 
intelligence: “They're used to dealing in the international 
community, so they make very desirable employees.” 


Threatening a Letter 

PRESIDENT BUSH’S DESIRE TO SPEED UP NORMALIZATION OF 
relations with Vietnam hit a snag just before Senator John 
Kerry's delegation left for Hanoi. Kerry was going to deliver a 
letter to the Vietnamese all but lifting the economic embargo. 
But ANN MILLS GRIFFITHS, executive director of the National 
League of Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, threatened to go very public with her opposi- 
tion on the eve of the mission. Griffiths objects to normalizing 
relations before a fuller accounting of American prisoners and 
casualties is made. The White House backed down, substitut- 
ing an innocuous letter of greeting. 


Now, That’s Networking 


WHEN CHELSEA CLINTON REALIZED THAT HER DAD HAD WON THE 
election, she burst into tears. She was happy for him, butafter all, 
any teenager might be apprehensive about moving into the 
White House. You can't wander off to the mall. And you never 
know when somebody's going to snap a picture, no matter how 
gross you feel. Chelsea felt that only one person could truly un- 
derstand the pressures she is facing. So she talked it over with 
AMY CARTER, now 25, who was just nine when her father was 
elected. Clinton aides say one of Chelsea's greatest concerns is 
that Secret Service agents will shadow her everywhere she goes. 


Cat Counseling 

LIVING IN THE WHITE HOUSE MAY ALSO CRIMP THE STYLE OF 
First Cat-elect SOCKS. Katherine Houpt, a Cornell University 
animal psychologist, advises Socks to look out for Rose Gar- 
den squirrels, which could have rabies. It might also be a good 
idea to skip those State dinners: they're full of nosy visitors 
who want to pick you up and scratch your head. And no mat- 
ter how rough it gets, don’t take off for Little Rock. It's 891 
miles—roughly 23 million kitty steps—from your new home. 
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SUDDEN CELEBRITY: 
Socks faces a host of 
psychological challenges 


FORWARD SPIN 


ARMED AND 
DEXTEROUS 

Does the N.k.A. know 
about this? One Tex-Mex 
place features waitresses 
who shoot tequila and 
mixers from little pistols. 
Now waiters in elegant 
eateries are wielding pep- 
per guns. Watch out for 
coffee, tea and wine guns. 
And duck. 


VET WATCH 

The latest gimmick at 
veterinary offices is so- 
phisticated dentistry: 
cats under anesthesia 
getting their teeth 
cleaned, dogs even get- 
ting braces. Face-lifts 
can’t be far behind. 


FREUDIAN COOL 
Infantilism is in. The hot 
new grade-school fashion 
hitting the streets is paci- 
fier necklaces. Rock mu- 
sicians are beginning to 
wear them. Anytime now, 
Tiffany will be offering 
24-karat suckers. 


SENTIMENTAL HEROES 
Superman is dead; com- 
ics buyers are lining up 
around the block. Mal- 
colm X has found a huge 
new following years after 
his death. And then 
there’s the new heart- 
throb, Dracula. What's a 
normal living guy to do? 
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OUTREACH: 

Clinton's victory lap in 
Washington was a 
harnessed whirlwind 
with a clear message: 
“I'll keep in touch” 


NOVEMBER 
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Stepping into the 
Washington Whirl 


The President-elect makes the rounds 
of a city he’s about to call home 





THE SYMBOLISM, AT LEAST, IS UNMISTAKABLE: 
after defeating a President regarded by most voters 
as out of touch with the nation’s problems, Bill Clin- 
ton is cutting a different figure. He went jogging one 
morning last week in Washington, stopped on the 
way back at a McDonald's two blocks from the 
White House, ordered a cup of coffee and started to 
chat up the locals. One homeless man explained 
that he had been out of work for three years. A wom- 
an said she prayed for him every night. “That's why 
I go [to McDonald's] at home,” Clinton said later 
“You see a reasonable range of people in there.” 
The theme of Clinton's Washington tour was 
“T’ll keep in touch"—with the plain folk who helped 
carry him into office, with the Democrats on Capitol 
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Hill who have been out of favor for years, and even 
with the Republicans who now find themselves in a 
distinct minority. It won't be easy: upon Inaugura- 
tion, Presidents-elect slip helplessly into the protec- 
tive cocoon of White House and Secret Service 
agents whether they like it or not. But certainly the 
speed with which Clinton moved about the city indi- 
cates that he will be, ifanything, an even more ener- 
getic President than the ever bustling Bush. 

Perhaps the most surprising development came 
when Clinton and erstwhile rival George Bush met 
for 45 minutes more than their allotted one-hour 
meeting on Wednesday. Details of the Oval Office 
session, which was devoted largely to foreign policy, 
are sketchy. But within 24 hours, Clinton suggested 
that Bush’s conciliatory posture toward China 
might not have been as counterproductive as he had 
once believed. A Clinton official denied that any re- 
versal had occurred a day later. But the President- 
elect’s back-and-forth maneuver, also a common 
tactic of Bush's, led an outgoing White House offi- 
cial to remark, “It all sounds eerily familiar.” 

The President-elect journeyed uptown to an all- 
black neighborhood that is combatting crime as 
well as recession. That pilgrimage perhaps took the 
sting off the two nights he spent at glittery parties in 

| posher Georgetown. Clinton's trip to Capitol Hill on 
Thursday was what an aide to the Governor de- 
scribed as a “love shack.” Latent intraparty dis- 
agreements over taxes, deficits, auto-fuel standards 
and a line-item veto were quietly shelved; starved 
for a leader after 12 years, the Democrats are all 
singing the same music. For now, anyway, happy 
days are here again. (See related story on page 28.) & 


Above the Fray 


The White House wasn’t involved in 
the passport scandal. . . technically 


CHIEF OF STAFF JAMES BAKER MAY NOT HAVE “OR- 
chestrated” the fishing trip made by State Depart- 
ment officials through Bill Clinton’s confidential pass- 
port records four weeks before the election. But he 
knew about it, as did his political aide Janet Mullins, 
says a report by Sherman Funk, the department's in- 
spector general. And neither did anything to stop it 
The dirty tricks began in September, when Bush 
partisans, including White House aides, began cir- 
culating unsubstantiated rumors that Clinton had 
contemplated renouncing his citizenship to avoid the 
draft during the Vietnam War. Funk found no “con- 
spiracy” to damage Clinton. But he said Steven Ber- 
ry, the department's Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Legislative Affairs, coached Republican Congress- 
man Gerald B. Solomon on how to word a Sept. 29 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE AT WORK Bill and Hillary Clinton had requested that freedom of the press not infringe on the privacy of daugh- 


ter Chelsea, specifically barring photographers from bothering her cat, Socks. Undaunted, some photo-dogs from the press corps 
used catnip to lure the First Cat-elect out of the Governor's mansion, then practiced their First Amendment rights. 


letter that would provide State with a fig leaf of offi- 
cial justification for a search of Clinton's files. The 
next day Elizabeth Tamposi, Assistant Secretary for 
Consular Affairs, seized on Solomon's “request” 
and a handful of press inquiries to justify a rushed 
two-day hunt through 10 sets of confidential rec- 
ords in Washington, London and Oslo. Funk's re- 
port makes clear that Mullins informed Baker of the 
searches on or around Oct. 1. When the searches 
proved futile, Tamposi and her colleagues suggest- 
ed Clinton’s files had been “tampered with’—a 
claim that took the rei seven days to dismiss. But 
those were seven days in which Clinton had to en- 
dure a new round of stories speculating on his char- 
acter and his patriotism—just what the White 
House wanted in the first place 

Tamposi lost her job, and is back home in New 
Hampshire. As he released the 100-page report on the 
affair, a visibly agitated Acting Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger anguished, “Our reputation has 
been tarnished,” and disclosed that Bush had rejected 
his offer to resign. Baker, ever the master of finger- 
print-free hardball tactics, stayed out of sight. & 


Cops on Trial 


Four Detroit policemen face charges 
for the death of a black motorist 

THE CHARGES CAME QUICKLY AND HARD: MUR- 
der. Manslaughter. And the message was clear: 
Detroit is not Los Angeles. Criminal charges 


have been brought against four Detroit police of- 
ficers in the killing of black motorist Malice 
Green, allegedly beaten to death by police earlier 
this month. Two white officers, Larry Nevers and 
Walter Budzyn, will be tried on second-degree- 
murder charges and could get life in prison if 
convicted. Freddie Douglas, a black cop, stands 
accused of involuntary manslaughter, which car- 
ries a maximum 15-year sentence, and willful ne- 
glect of duty, punishable by as much as a year. 
Officer Robert Lessnau, who is white, faces a 
term of as much as 10 years if found guilty of as- 
sault. Defense lawyers have come out swinging, 
playing up an autopsy report that shows Green 
had traces of alcohol and cocaine in his body 
The next hearing is Dec. 14 fa 


ET CETERA 


THOSE TAPES AGAIN A federal appeals court ruled 
that former President Richard M. Nixon must be 
compensated for the government's 1974 seizure of 
presidential papers and tapes after the Watergate 
scandal forced him to resign. Although the dollar 
amount hasn't been determined, some reports esti- 
mate it could run into the millions. Ultimately the 
American taxpayer will foot the bill. An editorial in 
the New York 7imes called the court's decision “lu- 
dicrous” and said the ruling “adds injury to insult.” 
A spokesperson for Nixon says all the money will go 
to the Nixon Library and to pay Nixon’s legal fees 
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6¢ We need 
him as 
President 
because it 
takes him off 
the streets. 99 
—David Leopoulos, 
Clinton friend since 
boyhood who says 
Clinton likes to eat, 
talk and fiddle with 


the tape deck when 
driving on the road 
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Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic has still not 
been brought to its knees. And the war rages on. 
Instead of lifting the arms embargo on Bosnia, as 
Arab countries have urged, the United Nations de- 
cided to administer a stiffer dose of the same medi- 
cine. The Security Council plugged the loopholes in 
its leaky sanctions by banning shipments through 
Yugoslavia of strategic goods such as petroleum 
products, coal, steel and chemicals, which until now 
have been easily diverted from imaginary destina- 
tions in Bosnia or elsewhere. While Romania and 
Bulgaria stiffened controls on the Danube and their 
borders, frigates from Nato members (including the 
U.S.) and the nine-nation Western European Union 
in the Adriatic were authorized to begin stopping 
sanction busters bound for Montenegro. The West 


¥—NINOVd SINS 





WINDSOR IS BURNING The latest affair to engulf the British monarchy: a hopes the pressure now being applied will unseat 
fire that struck Windsor Castle and lasted for nearly 30 hours, jeopardiz- Milosevic and take the air out of the Serbs’ war ef- 
ing its priceless art collection and damaging a venerable structure that forts in Bosnia. But it might lead Serbs and Monte- 


has been home to kings and queens for more than 850 years. negrins to a greater sense of shared victimhood. 
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Making Amends 
On Asylum 


Germany’s Social Democrats give in 
to a compromise on political refugees 


“HISTORY TEACHES US! TODAY, IT’S AGAINST FOR- 
eigners; tomorrow, it’s against the handicapped; 
and the day after, it’s against those who think differ- 
ently.” Thus spoke Bjorn Engholm, leader of Ger- 
many’s Social Democrats, at a special party con- 
gress in Bonn on right-wing violence. After months 
of painful argument over its long-standing defense 
of Germany's liberal immigration policy, the opposi- 
tion spp heeded Engholm’s call and voted to move 
the party's position for political asylum closer to 
that of the ruling center-right coalition. The deci- 
sion to push for a constitutional amendment to stem 
the influx of foreigners is based on the belief that re- 
ducing the number of asylum seekers will put a fire- 
break in the path of the xenophobic violence that 
has torn through the country this year. Moreover, 
the delegates reasoned, under their plan the truly 
persecuted would not be turned away. 

The shift opens the way for a compromise with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Democrats, 
who still feel the spp has not gone far enough to 
stanch the flow of refugees from the east, 500,000 of 
whom are expected this year alone. a 








Lowering the Boom _ 


The U.N. stiffens sanctions against 
Yugoslavia, but to what end? 

IN SPITE OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS IMPOSED UPON 
Yugoslavia on May 30, massive smuggling of gaso- 
line keeps traffic heavy on the streets of Belgrade. 
Though the economy is a shambles, the regime of 
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(See related story on page 47.) a 


Silence Is Not Golden 


Mafia turncoats are responsible for 
the latest bust of bosses 


IT WAS THE BIGGEST ROUNDUP SINCE 1984 AND SIG- 
naled an important new strategy after decades of 
fruitless efforts to outfight the Mafia conventionally. 
Using evidence supplied by the crime syndicate's 
own members, Italian police arrested 90 suspected 
members of the Sicilian Mob. Three members of Ita- 
ly’s Parliament and several small-town mayors 
were among those nabbed. 

The first and most famous Mafia turncoat, Tom- 
maso Buscetta, was brought back to Italy from the 
U.S.,where he has lived since his testimony in the 
1986-87 ‘“maxi-trial” helped convict 338 mafiosi. 
Buscetta told the national Anti-Mafia Commission 
what many Italians have long suspected: that the 
Cosa Nostra controls many of the country’s politi- 
cians. He claimed that the current campaign of ar- 
rests had decimated the Mafia and persuaded many 
to break the code of silence known as omerta. Na- 
tional police chief Vincenzo Parisi promised that 
squealers will get a new home—outside Italy. 5 


Hanoi Show-and-Tell 


To prove there are no POWs, Vietnam 
showers Senators with grisly artifacts 


DETERMINED TO PUT TO REST CHRONIC SUSPICIONS 
that they are hiding live American rows, Vietnam- 
ese officials pulled out all stops to cooperate with a 
visiting delegation from the U.S. Senate. Not only 
were Massachusetts Senator John Kerry and his 
colleagues permitted to wander freely about the 
Vietnamese military headquarters known as the 
Citadel, they were buried in previously withheld 
documents and paraphernalia from dead and cap- 
tured Americans. Included among the wartime arti- 
facts handed over to Kerry were a handful of Social 
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Security cards, a charred diary, flight suits worn by 
downed pilots, and a helmet said to have been left 
behind by Senator John McCain, a member of Ker- 
ry’s subcommittee on miA-pow affairs who was a 
prisoner in Vietnam for five years. Prime Minister 
Vo Van Kiet said his goal was to “resolve all aspects 
of the issue of missing Americans” so that full diplo- 


matic relations could be restored. Kerry said he | 


would tell President George Bush that the Vietnam- 
ese had been “forthcoming.” That may be the signal 
Bush is seeking to lift economic sanctions before he 
leaves office in January. “My hope is that the Presi- 
dent will listen carefully to the arguments for why 
there ought to be a U.S. response,” Kerry said. ‘You 
cannot make this a one-way street forever.” Bm 


Unsettling Remarks 


Beijing’s anti-democracy attacks 
finally shake the Hong Kong markets 


AN OMINOUS WARNING FROM THE HIGHEST-RANKING 
Chinese official yet to speak out against Governor 
Chris Patten’s democratic reforms finally sent Hong 
Kong's key barometer of confidence, the heretofore 
spook-proof stock market, plummeting nearly 8%. 
From London, where Patten coincidentally got a 
ringing endorsement from his friend Prime Minis- 
ter John Major, Zhu Rongji, the otherwise reform- 
minded Vice Premier and likely successor to hard- 
line Premier Li Peng, said the plans violate the 
bedrock 1984 Sino-British Joint Declaration pre- 
serving Hong Kong's capitalist ways after the 1997 
hand over. He added darkly, “People ask whether 
we have to stick to the Joint Declaration, or whether 
it should go with the wind.” 

Zhu’s tough remarks are serious. Such a direct 
warning from China’s most cuddly communist was 
“carefully measured,” said a Chinese analyst in Bei- 
jing, and proves that reformists and conservatives 
agree on the issue. “China,” said the analyst, “will 
never give in to Patten’s proposals.” Time is on Chi- 
na’s side, as 1997 quickly approaches. Patriarch 
Deng Xiaoping has reportedly urged an unbending 
stance, advising, ‘Do not fear tension.” The colony 
should brace for more of it. 1e 


Warning Shot 


A vote on Panama’s army turns into a 
referendum on the President 


WHEN HE FIRST DREW UP A PROPOSAL TO REFORM 
Panama’s constitution and officially abolish the mil- 
itary, President Guillermo Endara assumed his 
countrymen would agree that a final break with 
ousted dictator General Manuel Antonio Noriega's 
discredited regime was in order. To his surprise, 
Endara found that Panamanians wanted a break 
from him. In a referendum, the first national vote 
since U.S. troops deposed Noriega and installed En- 
dara three years ago, 63.5% of Panamanian voters 
said no to the package of 58 complicated items in a 
simple yes or no vote. The vote was tantamount toa 





rejection of Endara’s rule, which has left the coun- 
try with 20% unemployment, rampant crime and 
corruption. Charging that the President is unquali- 
fied to govern, opponents will press for a constitu- 
ent assembly to rewrite the constitution. Endara ac- 
cepts the result but insists it does not obligate him 
to reinstate the army, which he replaced with a ci- 
vilian security force in 1989. Lt] 


ET CETERA 

DIRTY TRICKS South African President F.W. de 
Klerk replaced his military intelligence chief after 
an investigative commission charged that officials 
drafted a plan to hire a convicted murderer last year 
and have him lure African National Congress mem- 
bers into dealings with drug dealers, prostitutes 
and homosexuals. The plan for dirty tricks, appar- 
ently never carried out, was uncovered by the Gold- 
stone commission on violence, which is looking into 
abuses by South African security forces. In 1990 De 
Klerk declared that he was putting an end to all 
such covert operations, 


Finding Ways to 
Skin the Grape 


Adeal on European agriculture 
should clear the way for GATT 


THE ISSUE ON THE TABLE WAS OILSEED PRODUCTION. 
But what turned the tables was the power and the 
quality of the grape—from California, largely. On Fri- 
day, U.S. and E.C. trade representatives announced 
an agreement that reverses Europe's previous refus- 
al to reduce oilseed production, which in turn should 
head off a transatlantic trade war. Ultimately at 
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RELICS OF WAR: A 
Vietnamese official 
presents McCain's 
helmet to Kerry 
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CAPITAL 
GAIN 


Year-end stock 
price for Berkshire 
Hathaway 
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$10,000 
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Those who bought 
stock in Warren 
Buffett's company at 
$138.00 a share in 
1977 have done well. 


GOODBYE, ALLANTE: 
In these sour times, 
General Motors is 
eliminating executive 
bonuses, a car rental 
system and a luxury 
Cadillac coupe 


stake: a new General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (carr), which some say could generate a tril- 
lion dollars in trade over the coming decade. 

By consenting on oilseeds, the E.C. beat a Dec. 5 
deadline, when U.S. tariffs would have tripled the 
cost of European white wine. Had American white 
wine not provided such a clear market alternative 
to imports, the stalemate might have disintegrated 
into a costly battle of tariffs. Though French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand, who must still face his 
nation’s angry farmers, may balk at the agreement, 
U.S. President George Bush hailed the accord as a 
“breakthrough” that would bring a “comprehen- 
sive, global and balanced agreement” on trade that 
much closer for the 108 nations participating in 
carr’s Geneva negotiations. The Americans have 
cause to celebrate, perhaps with a glass of California 
Chardonnay. gE 


Auto Pileup 


Despite a switch in drivers, gremlins 
still torment General Motors 


BARELY A WEEK AFTER NEW CEO JOHN F. SMITH 
Jr. pledged to make General Motors profitable by 
the end of 1993, his mission appears even more 
impossible. Most troubling, GM could now face 
untold costs in settling liability lawsuits relating 
to fire hazards in its Chevrolet and GMC pickup 
trucks, 5 million of which are still on the road. 
Newly released internal documents indicate that 
from 1983 to 1987, GM recognized but failed to 
correct a design flaw that exposed side fuel 
tanks during crash impacts, allegedly causing 
about 300 deaths. 

Then, just as Ford and Chrysler were report- 
ing 20% gains in car sales, GM products slipped 
3.7%. This created the potential for a fourth- 
quarter loss of $1 billion, to finish off a record 
third year in the red. Because of declines in its 
investment portfolio, GM’s unfunded pension li- 
ability has swollen from $8.6 billion to $11.4 bil- 
lion. GM is preparing to freeze salaried wages 
and again suspend executive bonuses, selling off 
money-losing operations like National Car Rental 
and stopping production of its slow-selling Cadil- 
lac Allante ($61,675) sport coupe. Not even the 
Allante’s powerful '93 Northstar engine seems 
able to get the auto industry's lame giant mov- 
ing. (See related story on page 61.) a 
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Washington's approval of an airline deal 
invites foreign carriers to reciprocate 


JUST MAYBE, THERE IS A CEASE-FIRE IN THE GLOBAL 
air wars. As a first step toward easing transatlantic 
tensions, the U.S. Department of Transportation 
has tentatively approved the proposed merger of 
Northwest and KLM Royal Dutch airlines. The en- 
dorsement comes as Washington and European 
countries spar over “open skies” agreements. Brit- 
ain, for instance, is pressing the U.S. to okay a pro- 
posed alliance between British Airways and USAir. 
The Americans are also squabbling with France and 
Germany over airport landing rights. U.S, airlines 
have generally opposed making any concessions un- 
less European countries reciprocate by opening 
their markets to American carriers. By giving the 
green light to KLM, Washington is hoping the Euro- 
peans will make the next move and return the favor. 

If the KLM-Northwest deal flies, it would mark 
the first time in the U.S. that a foreign and a domes- 
tic airline would be allowed to function as one com- 
pany. KLM and NW will consolidate their fleets, fare 
structures and sales forces. But the merger may be 
too little, too late for financially troubled NW, which 
is struggling to avoid bankruptcy. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. airline industry remains a dangerous battle- 
ground. MGM Grand Air, a three-year-old luxury car- 
rier, withdrew from scheduled passenger service 
last week after it failed to stem financial losses. & 


ET CETERA 


LIGHTS OUT, WORKAHOLICS Years of cajoling and lec- 
turing had done no good. In a society where white- 
collar workers burn the midnight oil as a matter of 
routine, tougher action was needed. So hence- 
forward, Nippon Steel will switch off the electricity at 
its Tokyo headquarters at 10 p.m., forcing the worka- 
holics among its 3,300 employees to suspend work 
and go home. Those who try to make up for the lost 
hours on Sunday will find the doors locked. 


Telling Catholics 
What They Believe 








| The first worldwide catechism in four 


centuries boosts papal conservatism 


WHAT LASTING MARK HAS POPE JOHN PAUL II MADE? 
The Pontiff is renowned, among other things, for 
his vigorous effort to stem dissent and clarify what 
Catholicism stands for. Thus the newly issued Uni- 
versal Catechism “will be the signature that the Pope 
leaves behind him,” says a ranking Vatican official. 
The 676-page summary of essential beliefs on doc- 








WHICH CAME FIRST, THE CHICKEN OR THE EGG? 


IS THE GLASS HALF FULL, OR HALF EMPTY? 


IF A TREE FALLS IN THE FOREST, 
AND NO ONE IS THERE TO HEAR IT, DOES IT MAKE A SOUND? 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF LIFE? 


IS IT LIVE OR IS IT MEMOREX? 
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America’s doctors speak out on health care reform 


Meet the family nobody will insure. 


He worked hard to learn his 
trade. He has a good paying job. Yet 
his family is denied the health insur- 
ance most of us take for granted. 

Soaring costs forced his company 
to drop its group plan. And when he 
applied on his own, he was turned 
down because he has a heart murmur 
and she has high blood pressure. 

They're not alone. Thirty-four 
million Americans now lack even the 
most basic health insurance protec- 
tion. Patients and their doctors are 















Health care reform has become 
our country’s most important public 


_ physicians of the American Medical 
F Association are determined to bring 
\ Saeeeaeen 


buried under mountains of paperwork. 
And health care costs continue to rise. 


health issue, and the 300,000 member 


American Medical Association 


Physicians dedicated to the health of America 


about change. While legislators have 
proposed a variety of cures, nobody 
knows our health care system’s prob- 
lems better than America’s doctors. 
Any reform measures must place our 
patients’ needs first. 

We know that tough choices will 
have to be made. But as we defend 
patients’ rights, we will negotiate 
changes that will control costs and 
assure access to quality health care 
for all Americans. 

If you would like to know more 
about our plan, Health Access America, 
write Dr. John Clowe, Dept 32382, 
American Medical Association, 515 
North State Street, Chicago, IL 60610, 
or call us today at 800 621-8335. 

We will also send you our latest booklet 
Choosing Your Physician. 
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toothbrush to receive the American Dental Asso- 
ciation’s Seal of Acceptance Statement for its 
effectiveness in fighting plaque and gingivitis. 
Fact; 3 out of 4 adults will deve 
And gum disease is the leading cause of tooth loss. 
But it's not inevitable, if you control plaque. Clinical 


um disease, 


studies show that manual brushing removes less 
than half the plaque buildup on teeth. But those 
same studies show thal the INTERPLAK instru- 
ment cleans teeth nearly plaque free. Every Lime 
you brush. Call us toll-free at 1-800-334-4051. 
Then get the INTERPLAK instrument from 

Bausch & Lomb. And have a smile that will make 


voi. INTERPLAK 
BY BAUSCH & LOMB 


leaning instrument, which significantly reduces both 
and regular professional care, INTERPLAK® is the 
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trine and morals applies to all the world’s 850 mil- 
lion Catholics. Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, the Vati- 
can’s uncompromising doctrinal monitor, led the 
six-year project. His staff went through nine drafts 
and fielded 24,000 proposals from bishops. The 
French edition, released last week, is already a 
brisk seller, and debates will well up as the docu- 
ment appears in other languages. 

John Paul’s introduction says the big book 
adapts infallible church teaching to illuminate “the 
new situations and problems which had not yet 
emerged in the past.” Writers of the last such cate- 
chism 426 years ago could not have imagined some 
sins condemned in 1992: test-tube conception, arti- 
ficial insemination, speeding, drunk driving and 
check bouncing. There were closer medieval ana- 
logues for such evils as unjustly low wages, pornog- 
raphy, tax evasion and drug trafficking. 

Capital punishment provoked heavy internal de- 
bate. The final text says that a punishment should 
be “proportional to the gravity of the crime, without 
excluding in extreme cases the death penalty.” Hen- 
ri Tincq of Le Monde found that “incomprehensible” 
in light of opposition to state execution by the hier- 
archies of France, Canada and the U.S. 

Though Ratzinger has been tough on homosex- 
uality, the catechism says persons “do not choose 
their homosexual condition; for most, it is a trying 
one. They must be greeted with respect, compas- 
sion and tactfulness. Any sign of unfair discrimina- 
tion against them must be avoided.” But homosex- 
ual acts are deemed “intrinsically disorderly,” and 
the church calls on gays and lesbians, as well as un- 
married heterosexuals, to abstain from sex. Subtle 
flexibility is also seen on suicide, with eternal salva- 
tion held out as a possibility. 

Much of the catechism, of course, merely reas- 
serts traditional stands, including the church's hot- 
ly contested opposition to women priests, birth con- 
trol, divorce, mercy killing and abortion. The 
catechism may not be especially innovative but, as- 
serts Jean-Marie Cardinal Lustiger of Paris, it “will 
appear, with time, to be one of the major events of 
our age.” a 


Befuddled by Women 


After a nine-year effort, U.S. Catholic 
bishops reject a controversial decree 


MAJOR POLICY STATEMENTS PREPARED BY U.S. 
Catholic bishops are always worked out in a fashion 
that wins the final texts lopsided support. That pat- 
tern ended with a troublesome letter on women’s is- 
sues that took nine years to produce. Meeting in 
Washington, the bishops gave the conservative final 
version a paltry 5! 
thirds needed for approval. The text will now be is- 
sued as a mere committee document. 

Chicago's Cardinal Bernardin got through a sep- 
arate motion making the paper the basis for “fur- 
ther study and dialogue,” most notably on the 
church's opposition to women priests, which was 
endorsed in the rejected text. Bernardin backs the 
ban but said candidly that it is “generally not well 








.5% support, far short of the two- | 
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understood or accepted” and that a more persua- 
sive case must be made. Liberal lobbies hailed these 
developments. The upshot is that, contrary to Vati- 
can wishes, the U.S. bishops have made women’s 
ordination subject to ongoing debate. a 


Serving Justice a Blow 


Who leaked the prosecutors’ battle 
plan for the trial of the L.A. cops? 


APPEALING FOR CALM DURING LAST MAY’S LOS AN- 
geles riots, President Bush promised that ‘justice 
will be served” in the cases of four L.A. policemen 
acquitted of most charges in the beating of Rodney 
King. Subsequently the Justice Department filed 
federal civil rights charges against the L.A. cops. 
Now Justice officials admit their case has been 
dealt a serious blow, possibly by someone in their 
own ranks. A document laying out the prosecution’s 
strategy—including a discussion of weaknesses in 
the government case—was sent to a defense lawyer. 
The disclosure may have been an accident, but 
Justice has launched a criminal inquiry. Prosecu- 
tors insist their cause is not lost and continue to 
prepare for the trial, set for February 1993. al 





Zone, Sweet Zone 


A federal judge orders Miami to 
create arrest-free homeless havens 


A HOUSE IS NOT A HOME WHEN YOU'RE LIVING IN A 
cardboard box. Or when city officials want to sweep 
you away like litter when the tourists come to town. In 
aruling designed to offer some civil rights, if not civili- 
ty, to the homeless, a federal judge in Miami has or- 
dered the city to set up two “safe zones,” where those 
without addresses can eat, sleep and bathe without 
being arrested. Although the decision applies to Mi- 
ami, similar legal challenges to anti-vagrancy laws are 
under way in Las Vegas, San Francisco, New York 
and elsewhere, and the Miami case breaks ground. 
Miami officials say they'll appeal the decision, and 
Vice Mayor Miriam Alonso says the judgment is bad 
for the city: “Homelessness is not the best image for 
tourism or business or the community at large.” Mi- 
ami also faces a shot in the pocketbook: the American 
Civil Liberties Union is seeking damages for the 
homeless of as much as $50 million. a 
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POLITICS AND 
THE PRESS 


Percent of U.S. journalists 
who identify themselves as: 





APLACE TO GO: A judge 


says Miami must 
create “safe zones” 
for the homeless. 


The front wheels 
are on a dynamometer 
len seven-inch glasses 
have been placed on 
its hood. The engine 
starts. The wheels turn 
Quickly, the car reac hes 


speeds in excess of 100 


> seen this demonstration before, 


but never for a $13,000* car. 


mph. The glasses re- 
main in place, perfec tly 
intact* But all percep- 
tions that a car has to 
be expensive to be ex- 
ceptional have been 
completely shattered. 


The new Nissan 


Altima” has just arrived, 


and already automo- 
tive history has been 
made, A car that starts 
at $13,000* has just 
passed the luxury 
sedan entrance exam 


for smoothness of ride 





Exactly how did we 
make our new car do 
what a $40,000 car can? 

It wasn't easy. 

lo begin with, we 
bolted the engine to 
the chassis with liquid- 


filled engine mounts 





These mounts act as 
“cushions? significantly 
reducing vibration 
and engine noise 
Next,we mounted the 
independent front 
and rear suspension 


to anti-vibration sub 


ested retail price for Nissan Altima 





Nissan Motor Corporation in U.S.A. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts. *Manufacturer 





XE excluding taxes, title, license, destination charges and options. Manufacturer’ suggested retail price for lest ve hicle (XE model with aut transmission) ts $13,824 
























more freeway merging 
power than a Mercedes 
senz ISDE 2.3" 


Of course, we'd 


like nothing better 





than for you to test 
our remarkable car for 
yourself. Just call us at 


1-800-NISSAN 3, ext. 





603 and we'll pul you | 
in touch with your I 
nearest Nissan Dealer 

: / 
We'll even send you | 

} 

more detailed informa- 
tion if youd like 

Once you've ex- 
perienced the new 
Nissan Altima, we think 
youll agree, nothing 


else will stack up 


_ =< 


frames. Working in 
unison with four shock 
absorbers, the sub- 
frames serve as stabi- 
lizers—keeping wheel 
vibration isolated from 
the body of the car 


As a result of our 


efforts, the Altima is 


one of the most impres- 


sive Nissans ever built 
And, quite possibly, the 


smoothest running 


$13,000 car in the world. 


Okay, you know 


how well it performs 


on a dynamometer, 
but how does it do on 
the road? 

The Nissan Altrmas 
advanced suspension 
system provides it with 
an incredibly quick 


steering response en- 


abling it to out-slalom 
an Acura Legend I 
Sedan.When equipped 
with optional ABS, the 
Altima can out-brake a 
BMW 325i. And its 
DOH( 


150-horsepowet 


engine provides it with 


The New Nissan 


Altima 


It} time to expect 


more from a car.” 


versus 1992 competitive vehicles. Merging power based on time and distance required 


uted by AMCI. 1993 Nissan Altima XE or SE 





ndependent tests com 


20-55 mph. Slalom comparison based on course completion time. Braking based on tance from 50-0 mph on a wet road surface 
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| Pere is also fingered for contaminating under- 








HEALTH & SCIENCE 


Making a Profit 
From Self-Referrals 


Ownership of clinics by doctors is 
helping run up the U.S. medical bill 


THE GROWING TREND FOR PHYSICIANS TO INVEST IN 
the clinics, treatment centers and laboratories to 
which they send their patients—a practice known as 
self-referral—is blamed by many experts for contrib- 
uting to excessive treatment and soaring national 
health-care costs. Two reports in the New England 





Journal of Medicine provide new ammunition for the 


critics. In one, researchers analyzed 6,581 California 
workers’ compensation cases and found that physio- 
therapy was recommended twice as often by physi- 
cians with a stake in physical-therapy centers as by 
doctors who had no financial ties to the facilities. 
Moreover, 38% of body scans ordered by physicians 
who owned imaging centers were deemed unwar- 
ranted, in contrast to 28% requested by independent 
doctors. Another study of Florida radiation-therapy 
centers concluded that self-referral increased the 
frequency and cost of treatment. Moreover, research- 
ers found that none of the centers were located in in- 
ner-city or rural areas, though service to these com- 
munities is a major rationale offered for doctors’ 
ownership of health-care facilities. & 


Cleaner Dry Cleaners 


An experiment gets under way to 
replace a widely used solvent, perc 





PERC-INGUPCLOTHING: MORE THAN 80% OF U.S. DRY CLEANERS RELY ON THE 
Standarddrycleaning —_ solvent pce (perchloroethylene), a chemical that is 
is based on use of a listed under the Clean Air Act as a hazardous air 
hazardous air pollutant 


pollutant. Pere, as it is commonly known, can cause 
dizziness and headaches in workers, and some con- 
troversial studies link it to miscarriage and cancer. 


aS 
MILESTONES 


ground water systems as well as apart- 
ments and restaurants adjacent to dry-cleaning 
establishments. 

About 40% to 45% of the estimated 500 million 
pounds of perc produced annually is used by clean- 
ers. In an effort to reduce exposure to perc, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, in collaboration 
with trade groups, has launched a four-week test of 
a new cleaning method that eschews all chemical 
solvent and depends instead on biodegradable soaps 
along with heat, steam and pressing. The experi- 
ment uses clothing volunteered by government 
employees in Washington and New York City. First 
up was EPA chief William Reilly, who turned 
over his regulation blue suit. a 


ET CETERA 

CAN'T TRUST THAT DAY Little wonder employees hate 
Mondays. The risk of having a heart attack on that 
day is 40% higher than on the other days of the week, 
German researchers reported to a New Orleans 
meeting of the American Heart Association. Heading 
back to the office may severely increase mental and 
physical stress, scientists speculate. Heart problems 
might also be triggered by heavy weekend drinking. 
No explanation, though, as to why the second riskiest 
day for worker heart attacks is Thursday. Too excit- 
ed about Friday, perhaps? 


FISH HUNKS To hungry pike as well as hungry hu- 
mans, carp can be a most satisfying meal. But the 
freshwater fish has a way of fooling at least its 
piscine predators. According to researchers at 
Lund University in Sweden, when pike are placed in 
carp-filled ponds, the hunted fish begin to bulk up 


| on food in the water until, after 12 weeks, they are 


simply too big for the pike to swallow. But the bigger 
carp expend more energy swimming. Once the pike 
threat is gone, the carp should revert back to their 
slimmer shape. Call them the Arnold Schwarze- 
neggers of the deep—at least for a while. 
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DIED. Dorothy Kirsten, 82, renowned and durable operatic 
soprano; in Los Angeles. She began singing on radio in the 
1930s with the Kate Smith Chorus and later studied voice in 
Rome with Astolfo Pescia. She made her operatic debut with 
the Chicago Opera in Manon in 1940, and in 1945 she ap- 
peared in La Boheme with New York City’s Metropolitan Op- 
era, where she remained for 30 years. An able actress, she 
appeared in The Great Caruso and other films. 


DIED. Joseph Block, 90, folksy, independent steel execu- 
tive; in Chicago. The former chairman of the Inland Steel 
company, Block was a grandson of its founder and the son 
of its former president. Starting as a mill hand in 1922, he 
held nearly every position in the company before becom- 
ing chairman in 1959. His civic conscience and common 
touch ran deep; he threw the weight of his company be- 


hind securing a fair-employment law in Illinois and rede- 
veloping East Chicago. In 1962 he caused controversy by 
breaking step with the steel industry and refusing to raise 
steel prices. 


DIED. Dorothy Walker Bush, 91, mother of President 
George Bush; in Greenwich, Connecticut. Born to an afflu- 
ent Midwest family, she married Wall Street banker and 
later Senator Prescott Bush in 1921 and gave five children 
a genteel but disciplined upbringing. Thrifty, spirited and 
a stickler for decorum and teamwork, she imparted her 
toughness of character and respect for the virtue of self- 
lessness to her children. When son George returned home 
to regale her with his achievements on the playing fields 
of Andover or Yale, she was known to inquire, “Weren't 
there other boys on the team too?” 
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ESPIO MAGIC 


Easy to use, easy to carry, easy to love! The new ESPIO 
35mm ultra-compact zoom lens camera from Pentax 
makes quality photography easy to achieve through 
automatic film handling, automatic exposure, 
35-70mm power zoom lens, and automatic flash 
with red-eye reduction. 


The new ESPIO redefines compact technology! 
You'll love expressing your artistic side with 
multiple-exposure setting, interval timer, 
focus lock, manual exposure compensa- 

tion, and dual self-timer. The new ESPIO ‘ 
even allows you to take macro shots at 
any zoom setting, so it’s easy to get 
close-ups. 


Once you see how easy it is to get 
results you love, great photogra- 

phy seems like magic. It’s not 

magic, it’s ESPIO. 

PENTAX CORPORATION, y ir 


35 Inverness Drive East, 7 ay 
Englewood, CO 80112 % 
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The President-elect touched all the right bases in his 
victory lap around the capital, but his visit showed that 
the struggle over his body and soul is just beginning 


By MARGARET CARLSON and 
MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


F BILL CLINTON'S 36-HOUR STOPOVER 
in Washington last week prefigures 
the next four years, the nation is In 
for a spell of dizzying presidential ac- 
tivity. Clinton seemed everywhere at 
once. There he was at the White 
House sitting in the Chief Execu- 
tive’s wing chair by the fireplace. Mo- 
ments later he was walking a grim inner- 
city block talking to valiant shop owners. At 
dawn the next day, he ordered a postjog cup 
of decaf at McDonald’s before heading off to 
breakfast on Capitol Hill 
Every President-elect transits in his 
own way, but Clinton's moves so far show 
that he has studied transitions past, mas- 
tering his predecessors’ wiser moves and 
avoiding the dumb ones, Careful to pre- 
serve his outsider status, Clinton has up- 
dated Jimmy Carter’s common-man rou- 
tine while making overtures to the 
powerful Georgetown set that Carter fool- 
ishly spurned. To preserve control of his 
nascent Administration, Clinton has said 
he himself would name not only Cabinet 
officers but also their aides and the aides 
of their aides. Like Bush four years ago, 
Clinton has moved quickly to distinguish 
himself from a passive predecessor—but 
he has harnessed his whirlwind to a clear- 
er purpose. He has even let it leak that he 
might tap Bush’s wiser aides for occasion- 
al advice, shrewdly keeping their criti- 
cism of him in check 
Even before the trip began, it was evi- 
dent that Clinton’s victory lap in Washing- 
ton would be as much about symbols as 
substance. The Clinton camp found itself 
in a grudge match with its old rivals over 
who was the better steward of taxpayers’ 
money. Top transition aide Warren Chris- 
topher initially asked the W hite House to 
provide Clinton with government aircratt 
and the use of Blair House. But Christo- 


pher found the costs prohibitive and opted 
instead for a chartered plane and suites in 
the Hay-Adams hotel. A wounded Marlin 
Fitzwater pronounced himself offended by 
the postgame round of one-upmanship 
But when it turned out that the cost of ex- 
tra security for the hotel made the ar- 
rangement a financial wash, the old order 
and the new declared a truce over who 
was more perk averse “If they were of- 
fended,” said Clinton spokeswoman Dee 
Dee Myers, “we apologize 

If Bush was still smarting from his de- 
feat. it was hard to tell. Ever the gracious 
host, he walked outside to greet the Presi- 
dent-elect on the South Lawn and ushered 
him in like the new boy at school. The air in 
the Rose Garden was otherwise unmistak- 
ably thick: Bush aides who normally cram 
the colonnade to see famous faces stayed 
defiantly in their cubicles; a Bush press offi- 
cer curtly warned his Clinton counterpart 
that the boxwood and the decorative cab- 
bage plants were a no-spin zone. Inside the 
Oval Office, the atmosphere was warmer: 
with no aides present, the two men met for 
105 minutes. While no one was saying ex- 
actly what was discussed, Clinton later 
movement toward Bush's 
conciliatory stance on China, though an 
aide later said he still opposed most- 
favored-nation status for Beijing 

But moving to town is not all state- 
craft. The Clintons wanted to show that 
they were the kind of folks who would re- 
spect the old neighborhood, not put on airs 
or throw wild parties. Ending a 12-year 
reign is not always pretty: some careers 
will be made and others ruined. Some lob- 
bvists will be able to double their hourly 
rates, while others will have way too much 
time to smell the flowers. For every star 
born, a nova will explode and die. The 
challenge for the newcomers is choosing 


showed some 


Uplifting gesture: Clinton greets a young 
constituent while touring Georgia Avenue 
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Greeting the new boy: Clinton and Bush confer in the Rose Garden 


whether to concentrate their attention on 
the people who wanted them to come to 
town or the people who didn't. 

The Clintons did both, spending time 
not only with the Bushes but also with Re- 
publicans on the Hill. After breakfasting 
with Democratic lawmakers, the Presi- 
dent-elect attended a bipartisan lunch of 
congressional leaders. Honeymoon pooper 
Bob Dole moderated his dyspeptic tone, 
noting how grateful Republicans are to get 
anything these days—even a free lunch. No 
one, not even Dole, seemed able to resist 
Clinton's blandishments: before the Presi- 
dent-elect arrived at his office for a private 
chat, Dole could be seen leaning back in his 
chair, feet on the desk, looking expectantly 
into the hallway for the television cameras 
that shadowed Clinton all day. But the Clin- 
ton camp had vetoed coverage of the meet- 
ing, fearful the tryst would turn testy. Not 
to worry; Dole later termed it “congenial.” 

As expected, Democrats were blowing 
nothing but kisses at Clinton—although 
for a party accustomed to working without 
adult supervision, the arrival of a Demo- 
cratic President is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. Many Democrats share a love of grid- 
lock with Republicans; doing the wrong 
thing usually causes more trouble than do- 
ing nothing. But Thursday, all such reser- 
vations were dropped. House Energy and 
Commerce Committee chairman John 
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Dingell pronounced the new man smarter 
than Reagan and more substantive than 
Bush. If that seemed like faint praise on 
both counts, crusty Dan Rostenkowski 
flatly declared himself ‘‘flabbergasted”’ by 
how much Clinton knew. “The chairman,” 
Rostenkowski’s spokesman added later, 
“is in love.” One piece of real business was 
conducted: Clinton was lent some experts 
from the Ways and Means Committee to 
work on his tax proposals. 

In a gesture meant to show that he was 
the President of the downtrodden as well 
as the rich and powerful, Clinton spent 
more than an hour touring a block-and-a- 
half stretch of Georgia Avenue. It was a 
rare foray into urban-blighted territory 
most Presidents never cover except by 
chopper. Though appreciative residents 
and shop owners tried hard to spruce up 
the strip by hosing down the sidewalks 
and Windexing the bulletproof Plexiglas 
protecting cashiers, the neighborhood is 
struggling. Supermarkets are hard to find, 
fast food and liquor are not, and no one 
could get the pay phones working. That 
was not a problem a few hours later and 25 
blocks away, when guests arriving to dine 
with the Clintons at the home of power 
lobbyist Vernon Jordan came armed with 
briefcases and cellular phones 

The East Wing hand-off was, if any- 
thing, more graceful than the transfer of 
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East Wing embrace: Hillary and Barbara 


power in the West Wing. Barbara Bush is 
intent on turning over the White House in 
get-back-the-security-deposit condition. 
After embracing the new tenant, Mrs 
Bush pointed out the idiosyncrasies of the 
property, including the press corps that 
comes free with the four-year 
“Avoid this crowd like the plague,” she 
said. “And if they quote you, make damn 
sure they heard you.” Replied Mrs. Clin- 
ton: “I know that feeling already.” 

Indeed she does. The Clintons will be 
the most scrutinized Washington couple 
since pandas Ling Ling and Hsing Hsing 
arrived from China in 1972. Let the new 
First Lady so much as utter a word of poli- 
cy out loud and it’s back to makeover. This 
drives the feminist police crazy, but Hilla- 
ry herself was at pains on Thursday to 
deny a televised report that she had told 
the Secret Service she prefers the term 
Presidential Partner to First Lady 

Hillary went about her business with 
no gaffes, speaking to the Children’s De- 
fense Fund, sipping tea with Barbara 
(though not pouring it), and getting advice 
on raising her 12-year-old daughter Chel- 
sea. Mrs. Bush suggested that her guest 
might knock down a wall to create one 
large bedroom. Barbara also recommend- 
ed the National Cathedral School, where 
her daughter Dorothy went, because facul- 
ty members there know how to handle the 


lease 








children of high government officials. 

It was left to Bill Clinton to stir up the 
cauldron of Lady Macbeth controversy 
about his wife’s role. The President-elect 
volunteered at a press conference last 
Monday that his wife “talked a lot and 
knew more about some things than we 
did” at a dinner for the Democratic leader- 
ship in Little Rock. (House Speaker Tom 
Foley and Senate majority leader George 
Mitchell did not respond when asked later 
if that was true.) 

But if the Clintons adroitly navigated 
Washington's political shoals last week, 
trickier decisions loom ahead. Many of the 
Governor’s more liberal advisers note that 
the man who has been criticized for trying 
to be all things to all people has taken a dis- 
tinctly centrist tack of late. Last week Clin- 
ton named former South Carolina Gover- 
nor Richard Riley to be the transition 
team’s lead headhunter. Nor is Riley the 
only moderate Southerner on board: Al 
From, head of the Democratic Leadership 
Council and the transition’s domestic-poli- 
cy chief, is seen as increasingly influential. 
“The folks who expected the Trojan horse 
to open up and George McGovern to climb 
out,” said an aide, “are surprised to see 
that the Trojan horse opened up and Al 
From and Dick Riley got out.” 

Meanwhile, Clinton has yet to decide 
whether deficits matter. For months, his 
polyglot economic team has differed over 
the wisdom of stimulating the economy 
through tax cuts or increased spending at 
the price of boosting the federal deficit and 
driving up long-term interest rates. The 
deficit hawks—more conservative by na- 
ture—want the long-term considerations 
to predominate. The deficit doves—typi- 
cally more liberal—say it can wait. In re- 
cent weeks there is a growing consensus 
between the two groups that the markets 
might support a $30 billion-to-$50 billion 
one-shot stimulus if it is paired with a 
credible plan to cut the deficit later. But 
Clinton has never said much about what 
the long-term blueprint would look like. 

Until last week Bill Clinton’s most 
memorable trip to Washington took place 
in 1963, when as a Boys Nation represen- 
tative from Arkansas, he briefly met Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy in a routine grip- 
and-grin reception in the Rose Garden. 
Thirty years later, the grainy footage of 
the two men’s quick handshake, broadcast 
repeatedly in splendid slow motion, 
helped stake Clinton's claim to represent- 
ing a new generation of leadership. 

Likewise, history will probably re- 
member Clinton's visit here last week 
more for the pictures it produced than the 
battles it presaged. But everyone wants a 
piece of the new man: even neighborhood 
Baptist churches have begun quietly to vie 
for the city’s newest parishioner. The 
struggle over President Clinton’s body and 
soul is just beginning. With reporting by 
Nancy Traver/Washington 








Clinton leaves the Capitol with Vice President Al Gore and House Speaker Tom Foley 
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Hst-fime cab-bityer SHELLEY BRIDGES 
= ¢ -gotadvicefrom her family, friends 


and-coworkers, and couldnt use any of it. 

















































Having achieved the age of 24, Shelley 
decided it was time to stop driving the former 
family car. Out of college and into a job, she was 
feeling the new fullness of her bank account, 
and wanted a car that was more her:style. 

But somehow, in all her years, she'd 
never been inside a car 
dealership. And she found 
that lots of people had strong 





opinions on the subject. 
“Don't let them pres- 
sure you ” advised family. 
“Watch out for tricks,’ 
urged friends. “They wont 


take a woman seriously, 





cautioned coworkers. 


The new Saturn SCI is for 
those of you who ve always 


Now it happens that the 
car Shelley had her eye on admired our sport coupes, but 
was a Saturn coupe. Shehad * pe cog 
admired them around town and read positive 
reports about them. (She even liked the ads.) 

So, her head full of warnings (and not 
exactly into shopping around), it was a 
SATURN 


shy, apprehensive Shelley who visited the 
Saturn showroom in her southern Maine town. 


“Huh? Shelley thought, as she drove ott in 


her new coupe, surprised at how “stress-free” 
it was to buy it. "What were they so worried 
about? That was almost — fun. 


A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 
1 our new sedan upes and wagons, please call us at 1-800-522-5000 


To know more about Saturn, and on 














Keith Mox rly 
was afraid he'd lost his 
baby Tanner after a tornado 
destroyed their home, until he 
heard faint crying from above. 
He found Tanner, relatively unhurt, 
hanging upside down in a tree eight 
feet from the ground. His sleeper 
had caught on a limb. Tanner has 
snagged onto a water-resist 
ant Timex Gizmoz' watch 
for kids. It costs 
about $25. 


TIMEX 


For the retailer nearest you call 1-800-367-8463 





CLINTON'S... 














Altar Boy at the 
Power Center 


Self-effacing GEORGE STEPHANOPOULOS is one of 
the savviest communicators in the business 


By MARGARET CARLSON WASHINGTON 


S HE WALKS IN A SOFT DRIZZLE TO 

his car next to the campaign head- 

quarters in Little Rock, George 

Stephanopoulos hardly seems like 
a major player in any drama—much less a 
presidential succession. Described by his 
colleague and close friend Paul Begala as a 
guy “well over four feet tall slumming in a 
jeans jacket with an mrv haircut,” he has, 
at 31, leaped ahead of his elders to be at the 
red-hot center of the Clinton universe. 
While everyone knows who he is—his face 
is now beamed round the world as transi- 
tion communications director—it is hard to 
figure out how someone so self-effacing 
ended up where he is. 

In 1988 he worked on Michael Duka- 
kis’ campaign as head of the “rapid re- 
sponse” team, a wildly misnomered unit 
that reacted to Bush’s assaults by dream- 
ing up counterattacks that the candidate 
then rarely delivered. His main job, Steph- 
anopoulos jokes, was to serve as a sound- 
ing board for one-liners to see if they 
would get a laugh. “I was just another 
short, over-smart Greek without a sense of 
humor.” 

Still, he made enough ofa reputation for 
himself that in 1991 he was wooed by both 
the Bob Kerrey and Clinton campaigns 
Stephanopoulos recalls the instant rapport 
that he felt during his first meeting with 
Clinton pollster Stan Greenberg. “Midway 
through the interview,” says Steph- 
anopoulos, “I started working for him.” 

This time around, his fantasies be- 
came the campaign. After traveling at 
Clinton’s side through the primaries, 
Stephanopoulos settled last May into a 
messy office with two banks of phones. He 
became Clinton incarnate, so imbued with 
the candidate’s philosophy and policy that 
when he spoke it was as if Clinton were 
there. “He made everything happen,” says 
media consultant Mandy Grunwald. To 
mainline the candidate’s unfiltered per- 
sonality to the voters, Stephanopoulos or- 
chestrated appearances on talk shows and 
mtv. He pulled together Clinton’s compen- 
dium of economic solutions, Pulling People 
First, a task that required him to ride herd 
on a disparate group of economic advisers, 
all of whom thought they possessed the 





cure for the deficit and the qualities to be 
Treasury Secretary. 

Begala recalls screaming at Stephano- 
poulos not to allow network star Ted Kop- 
pel onto the plane to do a special on the 
campaign’s last 48 hours, since it wouldn't 
air until after the election. “But George's 
argument was that when you see Clinton 
unhandled and unproduced, people like 
him. And he was thinking down the road. 
That's my definition of vision: anybody 
who can think beyond Election Day.” 

With an intellect unencumbered by a 
comparable ego, Stephanopoulos was able 
to bridge the chasm separating the cam- 
paign’s often mismatched personalities. 
He made sure that Hollywood's laid-back 
producer Linda Bloodworth-Thomason, 
who made the convention bio-film, was on 
speaking terms with chain-smoking, la- 
ser-intense Grunwald; he doled out face 
time on television among aspiring talking 
heads; not least, he soothed the brilliant, 
tightly coiled gonzo strategist James Car- 
ville by watching infomercials and Julia 
Child with him when Carville was too ner- 
vous to work. 

In return for 
the companionship, 
Carville agreed to 
put his thoughts into 
full sentences on pa- 
per, and thus turned 
out the basic work- 
ing document for the 
general campaign in 
June. “We never 
had a cross word de- 
spite my spending 
most of my waking 
hours with him in 
the most intense en- 
deavor on the planet. 
With other people, I 
have cross words 
about every five 
minutes,” says Car- 
ville crossly. “Let's 
put it this way: I 
wish | had a daugh- 
ter because I would 
want her to marry 
George.” 

Stephanopoulos 
developed his self- 6 
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lessness as the grandson and son of Greek 
Orthodox priests, expected to be above re- 
proach—a child impersonating a grown- 
up. “A lot of priest’s kids go bad, go wild, 
can’t stand the strain of the scrutiny of 
the flock looking at them,” says Begala. 
“George clearly was up to it.” His too- 
good-to-be-true face looks out from a gal- 
lery of photos lining the wall of his par- 
ents’ apartment on New York City’s East 
74th Street, next to the Holy Trinity Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocesan Cathedral, where 
his father serves as dean. There is little 
George in his white-and-gold altar-boy 
robes next to Archbishop lakovos, There 
he is, poised and smiling, accepting the 
Truman scholarship from Margaret Tru- 
man, and robed again as the salutatorian 
at Columbia University. 

Now the perfect child who once wanted 
to be a priest is grown up and, despite the 
Italian cut of his suits, still looks as if his 
mother dresses him in the morning and 
tousles his hair before sending him off. 
Critics think the soft-spoken Stephano- 
poulos has insufficient heft to speak for 
the President; yet this brooding, dark 
presence has a quiet authority. His power 
whisper makes people lean into him, like 
plants reaching toward the sun. 

Stephanopoulos has little time these 
days for his Stairmaster workouts or vis- 
its to his girlfriend, a Philadelphia lawyer 
He is looking to move out of his Adams 
Morgan apartment and into a new place. 
Gripped by his well-known pessimism 
when he wasn’t saying, ““That’s my fault” 
during the campaign, he was intoning, 
“It's over” —he couldn't let himself believe 





NAME: George 


Stephanopoulos 
AGE: 31 
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Political operative 


EDUCATION: 
Columbia University, 
B.A., 1982; Oxford 
University, 1984-86 
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@ Assistant to House 
Majority Leader 
Richard Gephardt, 
1989-91 

® Headed Dukakis 
“rapid response” 
team, 1988 


CLINTON CONNECTION: 


His bond with Clinton 
as a Rhodes scholar 
helped persuade 
Stephanopoulos to join 
the Arkansan 














that Clinton had won until 5 p.m. on Elec- 
tion Day. “I called the mansion with a 
huge case of butterflies because I knew | 
wouldn't be talking to the same person 
anymore. I was on the speakerphone and 
said I didn’t know what to call him, and 
Hillary said, ‘Just call him Bill.’ But, of 
course, I can’t. When I'm talking about 
him, I say President-elect, but when I'm 
talking to him | still call him Governor. 


It now seems like a nickname, a term of 


endearment.” 
Priscilla Painton/New York 


A Foreign 
Policy 
Puritan 


On the farm, teaching, 
and in government, 
TONY LAKE blends 
realism with idealism 


—With reporting by 


By J.F.0. MC ALLISTER WORTHINGTON 





HEN BILL CLINTON WAS PHONING 

world leaders the day after he 

won the election, he made a 

point of placing a call, right after 
talking with Britain's John Major, to a farm 
in Worthington, Massachusetts. He wanted 
to thank Tony Lake, described by a cam- 
paign aide as the “heart and soul” of Clin- 
ton’s foreign policy team, for orchestrating 
the strategy that managed to neutralize 
voters’ concerns about Clinton’s inexperi- 
ence on the world stage. Characteristically, 
Lake was not hanging around Little Rock 
or jockeying for West Wing office space. He 
had already returned to his cows, his close- 
knit family and his students at Mount Holy- 
oke College. Friends tease him about being 
Cincinnatus, but his love of rural indepen- 
dence is no act. “I moved up here because | 
did not want to spend the next however 
many years of my life trying to get some job 
in Washington,” he says. “I just have a very 
happy life here.” But high office—National 
Security Adviser is often mentioned—may 
breach his idyll anyway. 

He has been a popular and respected 
professor of international relations for 11 
years, since leaving Jimmy Carter's State 
Department, where he was director of pol- 
icy planning. He is the author of five books 
on U.S. foreign policy. When he talks, his 
eyes are penetrating and his humor is 
wry. Described variously by associates as 
“a stalwart Puritan,” “immensely kind,” 


36 


| recting the candi- 





“the opposite of a self-promoter” and “a 
tough competitor,” he seems psychologi- 
cally centered, surprisingly devoid of the 
egotism and Machiavellian qualities often 
found in presidential advisers. 

Lake backed into the campaign. Last fall 
he was writing a book about how Republi- 
cans had managed to turn foreign policy 


against the Demo- 
crats in voters’ 
minds, and how 


Democrats might do 
better. He inter- 
viewed his former 
deputy at policy 
planning, Sandy 
Berger, who was di- 


date’s foreign policy 
staff. Berger im- 
plored his old boss to 
act on his theories 
rather than write 
them up. After meet- 
ing with Clinton, 
Lake set to work de- 
veloping a major for- 
eign policy speech 
scheduled for mid- 
December. It was a 
hit, and Lake became 
Clinton’s senior na- 
tional security : 
adviser. 

Working mostly 
by phone and fax 
with Berger and 
three other foreign 
policy analysts—Michael Mandelbaum, 
Nancy Soderberg and Leon Fuerth—Lake 
limited his traveling to Thursday through 
Monday so he could continue teaching. Clin- 
ton gave speeches stressing mainstream 
foreign policy themes: promoting democra- 
cy, a strong but revamped defense and the 
need for creative thinking on global prob- 
lems like the environment. He counter- 
punched on Iraqgate and Irangate. Ona few 
carefully chosen issues like aid to Russia, 


| the need to help Somalia, and punishing 


Serbia for “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia, the 


Democrat took positions slightly forward of 


Bush's and waited for events to squeeze the 
President his way. He criticized the Bush 
Administration for being too cozy with au- 
thoritarian regimes, such as the one in Chi- 
na. Each of these cases reflects Lake’s view 
that American values and ideals should bea 
greater part of the foreign policy equation, 
in contrast to the more power-oriented real- 
ism that drove policy under George Bush 
and James Baker. 

During the campaign, Lake was able to 
solicit the views of a broad range of Demo- 
crats and unite the party behind Clinton's 
foreign policy, including the neoconserva- 
tives who deserted in 1980 in favor of Ron- 
ald Reagan's tough anticommunism. The 
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end of the cold war made a lot of these ven- 

| erable family quarrels obsolete, so every- 
one, says Lake, “was surprised at how 
easy it was to work together.” 

That kind of unity closes a circle in 
Lake’s own career, which started with a 
Foreign Service posting to Vietnam in 

| 1962, when the Democratic Party was last 


NAME: Anthony Lake 
AGE: 53 
PROFESSION: 


Professor, Mount 
Holyoke College 


EDUCATION: 

Harvard, 1961; 
Cambridge, 1962; 
Princeton, Ph.D., 1974 
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@ US. diplomat in 
Vietnam, 1962-65 

@ Assistant to Henry 
Kissinger, 1969-70 
® Director of policy 
planning, State 
Department, 1977-81 


CLINTON CONNECTION: 
Introduced last year 
through Sandy Berger, 
a Clinton aide and 
Lake's former deputy 
at policy planning 


united around Kennedy's muscular inter- 
nationalism. “I was a true believer,” Lake 
says, convinced that taking the anticom- 
munist struggle to developing countries 
was a noble cause. He rose meteorically in 
the Foreign Service but concluded that the 
Vietnam War was being lost because that 
country’s realities were being ignored in 
favor of abstractions about dominoes and 
national prestige. When the U.S. invaded 
Cambodia in 1970, he resigned as Henry 
Kissinger'’s special assistant. 

Lake has thought deeply about this 
painful period, and concludes that “the 
test of your seriousness about pursuing a 
policy is the sense of realism and practi- 
| cality you bring to it.” A policymaker must 

ponder the impact of tough decisions on 
the lives of individuals on the ground, he 
says, “because if you don’t, you're going to 
make mistakes, and you may end up kill- 
ing people to no end.” 

Could a man of Lake's talents and sensi- 
bilities refuse to serve if the new President 
asked? Lake gives no definitive answer. He 
vowed that he would throw his campaign- 
issued car phone into his pond once the 
election was over. He can't bring himself to 
fix his broken fax machine, but—at least so 

| far—he’s kept the phone dry. es 








The difference between worldwide and worldwise. 


A passion for perfection” 
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What difference does it make that Lufthansa 
flies to more countries worldwide than any 
other airline? Or that every 60 seconds a 
Lufthansa plane is taking off for yet another one 
of our 182 destinations around the world? The 
point is that, over the years, every experience 
with every traveler from every corner of the 
world has helped us to understand you. We've 
grown accustomed to differences in custom. All 
the better to help you feel at home everywhere 
And that makes all the difference in the world 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Tidings of 
Sadness and Loss 


GEORGE BUSH WAS SHAPED AND TEMPERED BY HIS 
mother’s nature. His was a soul finally formed by stra- 
ta of love and discipline relentlessly laid down. Bush 
was lucky, so very lucky, to be rooted in a woman like 
Dorothy Walker Bush, who died last week at 91. But 
her death is added anguish in the President's season of 
political rejection, a burden few men have known. His 
steady goodwill in handing the White House over to 
Bill Clinton is a measure of a mother’s implanted 
strength and a final tribute from a son. 

Dorothy Bush was of another era, and her sense 
of propriety and modesty and self-control was cast 
in iron. Never trendy. It was forever. That armored 
her second son for the 
rough reaches of poli- 
tics. Hindered him too, 
in a fuzzy and formless 
era of national debate. 

Oh, yes, son George 
strayed from the Doro- 
thy doctrine during the 
political campaigns of 
his long public life. He 
began to talk about 
his virtuosities and his 
great record, but he was 
never comfortable doing 
it. He had the angel of 
that remarkable woman 
hovering over him, And 
his father, a stately 
tower of a man who 
used to walk the Sen- 
ate chamber with mirth 
on his lips and a deep love of country. So much 
of George Bush is family. 

So when George entered the killing field of presi- 
dential politics, he gave it a good amateur’s try, but 
he never went the full distance. And when the re- 
turns came in on that soft November night and told 
him he had lost, he emerged from his profound disap- 
pointment and made a special effort to honor his 
conquerors. 

Those who watch Bush know he is pondering the 
meaning of existence on this planet as never before. 
Here and there he has muttered a phrase or two about 
the transience of political power and wondering what 
is left when it passes. He has answered his own ques- 
tion. What is left is the infinite tenderness and love 
within a caring family. He had the best. And there is 
irony in the fact that he may never have understood 
that so many others were not so blessed by Providence, 
and that is one of the reasons he lost this election. 

What is it in the stars that piles one tragedy on an- 
other? Perhaps what is happening to Bush now is his 
ultimate test, and his response will be his final state- 


ment in his stewardship. It is fascinating how these 
men who climb to the heights of power almost always 
at some point pause and look back and truly under- 
stand what they owe their mothers. There was a night 
in the long past when John Kennedy, so heralded as a 
son of the grasping, determined Joe Kennedy, lowered 
his voice and mused how his sense of history and un- 
derstanding of this nation began with his mother Rose, 
not his father. “She was the one who told us about the 
founding fathers, who read history to us, who took us 
to Plymouth Rock and the Old North Church,” he said. 
Almost anytime, anywhere, Lyndon Johnson would 
tell you about Rebekah Baines Johnson, who pounded 
it into him that his way out of the hard life on the Texas 
plains was through education. Along the Pedernales 
River on the old family ranch one night when the moon 
was rising, he recalled to a friend the terrible times 


| his mother went through trying to hold her family to- 





Bush and daughter after a final visit to the matriarch 





gether and keep her dignity while living on the 
edge of poverty and uncertainty. She broke into tears 
one evening at the wa- 
ter pump, nearly over- 
whelmed with fatigue. 
Johnson, a small boy, 
put his arms around her 
legs and said he would 
take care of her. He 
always did. And she 
cared for him through 
that ethereal bond of 
motherhood, 

It was the idea of 
obligation to others, 
as preached by Dorothy 
Bush, that drove the 
President into a life 
of service, now wind- 
ing down in bittersweet 
days. His presidential 
record was better than 
anybody in this dismal 
campaign ever admitted, and better than he could ar- 
ticulate. And there was something more that could 
never be fitted into the strictures of raucous electronic 
politics. The sheer decency of the son of Prescott and 
Dorothy Bush, obscured by his style of campaigning. 
Now that link is finally severed. 

All last week as his mother faded from this world, 
Bush toasted his friends and adversaries in elegant 
farewells. The battle was over, he told those who had 
marched along that journey with him or against him. 
He did not believe in continuing hatred or grudges. 
Speaker Tom Foley laughed and joked about old skir- 
mishes, shared goals. Once or twice Bush's voice broke 
and his eyes misted over. There was one night, after 
the ceremony ended and the guests were departing, 
when there was a glimpse of the 41st President of this 
enduring republic standing in the corridor of the man- 
sion: he was sending Republicans and Democrats off 
into the night with one of his atrocious neckties flap- 
ping and his crooked grin playing across his face and 
his basic goodness asserting itself above all hurt and 
pain. History will remember. a 
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The Foreigner-Tax Folly 


Clinton’s plan to raise $45 billion from non-U.S. companies is a pipe dream, 
economists say, and reflects a shortsighted view of outside investment 


By S.C. GWYNNE WASHINGTON 


AYBE BILL CLINTON REALLY BE- 

lieved that the numbers in his 

economic plan would add up. Or 

maybe he was exercising the po- 
litical campaigner’s God-given right to 
fudge and exaggerate. Either way, those 
days are gone. Now that he’s President- 
elect, his relatively pain-free prescriptions 
face a stark reality as they make the tran- 
sition from promise to practice. 

Probably Clinton's most dubious bud- 
get idea is his proposal to squeeze foreign 
companies doing business in the U.S. for 
$45 billion in taxes over four years. He 
would rely on that measure to provide 
nearly one-third of all the new taxes he 
will need to finance his program to reduce 
the deficit and increase public investment. 
The stratagem is characteristically Clin- 
tonian: an apparently painless (for Ameri- 
cans) way of generating revenue without 
raising unpopular levies like the gasoline 
tax or touching popular spending pro- 
grams like Medicare. 

Clinton's intention is to clamp down on 
non-U.S. companies that have been illegally 
shifting their profits abroad. Some compa- 
nies do this by inflating their transfer 
prices, which are the amounts they charge 
their American subsidiaries for goods and 


services. This scheme boosts the profits of 


the parent companies back home and re- 
duces the taxable earnings of the domestic 
affiliates. Clinton's advisers, who extrapo- 
lated their numbers from a study by a 
House Ways and Means subcommittee, are 
confident that they can generate enormous 
new revenues by stopping or penalizing 
those practices. 

The problem with this plan, many econ- 
omists say, is that it vastly overestimates 
the extent to which non-U.S. companies 
have been evading taxes. ‘The $45 billion 
number is out of sight,” observes Gary Hul- 
bauer, an economist at the Institute for In- 
ternational Economics in Washington. 
“He might get $6 billion in additional 
revenues.” Says economist Rudolph Pen- 
ner, the former director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office: “The numbers are 
so far off what is reasonable that it’s diffi- 
cult to know where to begin—$1 billion 
seems more likely than $45 billion.” 
Aside from Clinton's proposal, the high- 
est estimate of the revenue to be gained 
by closing loopholes on foreign compa- 
nies comes from the Internal Revenue 





Service: at most, $13 billion over four years. 

The main reason that Clinton's idea 
will not work is that foreign companies 
like Honda, which invested in auto and 
motorcycle plants in Ohio in the 1980s and 
helped create thousands of new U.S. jobs, 
have little motivation to move their profits 
elsewhere. Germany's corporate tax rate 
is 51% and Japan's is 46%, while the rate in 
the U.S. is only 34%. “There’s just not 





Asqueeze on foreign companies could 
discourage outside investment like this 
Honda factory in Marysville, Ohio 


much incentive for these companies to 
move their profits to higher-tax coun- 
tries,” says Hufbauer. 

Although some non-U.S. companies 
surely do evade American taxes, the irs’s 
previous efforts to crack down on violators 
have borne relatively little fruit. Earlier 
this month the Japanese electronics giant 
Matsushita, which sells products in the 
U.S. under the Panasonic and Quasar 
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brand names, reached an agreement with 
the mrs to pay a settlement in that kind of 
dispute. The amount was a mere $4.8 mil- 
lion. At least 47 Japanese companies in the 
U.S. have been involved in similar cases 
within the past five years. Many such com- 
panies are now taking Matsushita’s ac- 
commodating approach, which will pro- 
duce as much as $6 billion in new U.S. 
revenue over the next four years, far short 
of what Clinton's camp has hoped for. 
Clinton’s miscalculation of the gains to 
be had from taxing foreign firms masks a 


larger problem: a shortsighted view of 


outside investment in the U.S. “We're in a 
real struggle for foreign capital, and we're 
going to need huge amounts of it,” says 
Jeffrey Garten, a professor at Columbia 
University’s business school. “If the U.S. 
tries the gunboat approach, we're going to 
put the country at a huge disadvantage.” 

Given the poor return he is likely to get 
from trying to collect these taxes under 
the current laws, Clinton’s second strate- 
gy might be to impose a “presumptive tax” 
of some sort, possibly a minimum levy on 
the total sales—rather than profits—of for- 
eign companies in the U.S. But that kind of 
policy could backfire mightily. Germany 
has declared that if Clinton imposes such 
new taxation, Bonn will retaliate against 
local subsidiaries of American firms. 
With global trade tensions already at a fe- 
ver pitch and foreign companies increas- 
ingly unhappy with conditions in the U.S., 
any further discouragement of outside 
capital might cause real harm to Ameri- 
can economic growth. ‘Foreign investors 
have been very frustrated over the past 
two years,’ says Robert Hormats, vice 
chairman of Goldman Sachs Internation- 
al. “They’re amazed that we're not dealing 
with the underlying problems of the econ- 
omy, like the deficit and the educational 
system. They want to be reassured that 
we're going to fix them.” 

What foreign companies do not want 
is to pay a huge chunk of the bill for repair- 
ing these problems. Soaking the foreign- 
ers may have sounded to Clinton and his 
advisers like a politically painless pro- 
gram, but it could cost the U.S. a lot more 
in lost capital investment than it would 
gain in taxes. “Clinton is just going to have 
to rethink his policies on international 
taxation,” says Garten. If Clinton does so, 
he will probably have to find the money 
elsewhere—or come to realize that his 
spending plan is too ambitious. ay 
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A MIND-SET UNDER 


Plans to open the armed 
services to admitted 
homosexuals and allow 
women in combat prompt 
hard thinking about the 


meaning of manhood 
By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
HEY ARE THE FEW AND THE 


proud, the long gray line, the 

Spartans, They practice what 

they call, in a phrase silky with 

unexamined assumptions, the 
manly art of war. They see themselves as 
pursuing a higher calling in terrain where 
rights matter less than responsibilities, 
where the individual must give way to the 
corps. 

For the soldiers and sailors and flyers 
of America's armed forces, these are espe- 
cially difficult days. The end of the cold 
war has removed the rationale for decades 
of extreme vigilance; the much discussed 
“peace dividend” will probably translate 
into military layoffs, equipment cuts, 
withdrawal from foreign posts and gener- 
al retrenchment in prestige. The Tailhook 
scandals of sexual harassment have top- 
pled high-ranking Navy officers and ex- 
posed to public scorn a kind of sexism that 
many in the military still cherish as “viril- 
itv’ and “blowing off steam.” The one 
great victory of recent years, Desert 
Storm, was so quick and total that it 
scarcely tested the mettle of troops, and 
the persistence of Saddam Hussein makes 
the triumph appear almost hollow 

Now, after generations when military 
service was a prerequisite for elective ot- 
fice—so that ambitious young men trom 
Harry ‘Truman to George Bush clamored 
to be in combat—an unrepentant draft 
avoider has been elected President. And 
Bill Clinton says one of his first official 
acts will be what an agonized hierarchy 
sees as the gravest challenge ever to mili- 
tary folkways. Their last refuge of tradi- 
tional masculinity, of an orderly and au- 
thoritarian world of moral black and 
white, is to be opened to admitted homo- 
sexuals by Executive Order. The proposed 
change comes at the same time that a 
presidential report recommends another 
assault on the masculine mind-set: allow- 
ing women greater access to combat roles. 
Institutions that urged generations of ado- 
lescents to submit to discipline and make 





men of themselves are being forced to re- 
think just what manhood means. 

Military leaders denounce Clinton’s 
plan to end the ban on gays, and some have 
called on congressional allies to help. Or- 
dinary soldiers threaten to harass and 
hobble implementation or quit their posts 
en masse—a tough vow to sustain amid a 
recession but politically explosive none- 
theless. The Navy’s Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program on college cam- 
puses has installed, and last week was up- 
holding, a new oath. It requires student 
sailors to pledge that they are not homo- 
sexual and that they will return every pen- 


the theory that civilians cannot tolerate 
seeing women in wheelchairs or body 
bags. Another argument is that women 
lack the strength or endurance for battle- 
field tasks, although many jobs from 
which they are excluded have no specific 
standards. In any case, the practical effect 
of excluding women from combat, which 
contributes to promotion, is to slow their 
rise up the career ladder 

Military service by homosexuals is 
nothing new either, although the untold 
thousands who have served have had to 
remain deeply closeted—or rely on the 
sympathy and discretion of superior offi- 





Bringing the past out of the closet: veterans and active personnel rally in Seattle 


ny of their training costs (an average of 
$52,967 per student) if they are, even if 
they don’t discover their sexual identity 
until later during their service. 

Military conflict with the evolving social 
values of civilian society is nothing new. The 
armed services are still recoiling from the 
mere presence, let alone the theoretical 
equality, of women. While some units have 
integrated the genders effectively, in many 
others harassment remains commonplace, 
from sexual taunts to overt refusal to pro- 
mote women into positions of authority over 
men. For every woman who is happy with 
colleagues, there is another with horror sto- 
ries. All the services continue to preclude 
women from holding combat posts, despite 
Congress's vote in 1991 to drop regulations 
that prohibit women in the Air Force and 
Navy from flying combat missions. 

One ostensible reason is protection, on 
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cers who sometimes risked their own ca- 
reers in protecting gays beneath them 
Chuck Schoen of Clear Lake, California, 
head of a local gay-veterans chapter, last 
week sent a letter to President-elect Clin- 
ton commending him on the plan to drop 
the ban. Promised Schoen: “You will not 
hear the explosion of a Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion but a sigh of relief from thousands of 
men and women.” Schoen mentioned his 
own 19 years of Navy service, which began 
in World War Il and ended with his forced 
departure, because of his sexual orienta- 
tion, in 1963 

For Schoen, the time for reinstatement 
has passed, but for other gay veterans the 
question is more urgent. Petty Officer 
Keith Meinhold, 30, who resumed a 12-year 
Navy career when a federal court ordered 
him reinstated despite his homosexuality— 
which he says he discovered only after 


SLEGE 


years in uniform—asserted that he was be- 
ing subjected to unusual daily uniform and 
haircut inspections and other close scruti- 
ny. Former Staff Sergeant Thomas Panic- 
cia filed suit in U.S. District Court in Arizo- 
na last week to salvage his 11-year career, 
which ended in October after he, like Mein- 
hold, acknowledged his homosexuality on 
national television. Former Naval Academy 
student Joseph Steffan is suing to reverse 
his ouster just weeks before his scheduled 
graduation in 1987. Former Army National 
Guard Colonel Margarethe Cammermeyer, 
a Vietnam veteran who served 26 years un- 
til she was identified as a lesbian, is suing 
to get her job back 

Depending on how Clinton’s Executive 
Order is phrased and how the courts inter- 
pret it, many of the gay men and lesbians 
forced out during the Reagan-Bush era 
nearly always because their preference 
was revealed or suspected by colleagues, 
not because of actual sexual misconduct 
or because they made statements to the 
media—may file similar claims. The prob- 
lems of accommodating them, making 
amends for time lost and potentially pro- 
viding back pay and benefits worry even 
military leaders who feel temperate about 
the basic issue 

The conflict between gays and the mili- 
tary is a tinderbox, not least because each 
side sees itself as an embattled minority 
culture much misunderstood and views 
the other as a privileged beneficiary of spe- 
cial treatment. Further bedeviling the is- 
sue is that each side is partly right. The 
military case against openly permitting ho- 
mosexuals is, in essence, that they will 
cause discomfort to the heterosexual ma- 
jority already in place, especially if gay sol- 
diers become more open in asserting their 
sexual preferences. The progay case, as ar- 
ticulated by Clinton, is that they can make 
a contribution and the country can use the 
help; in this vision, the military cannot 
stand in isolation but must keep pace with 
the fitfully changing social attitude toward 
acceptance of homosexuals that has 
evolved over the past two decades 

Stated in such stark terms, the ques- 
tion seems to revolve around prejudice, 
with one side denouncing it and the other 
saying it is a fact of life that even a permis- 
sive society must bow to. Not surprisingly, 
it has become fashionable to equate the sit- 
uation of ’s now with that of blacks 


Worrying about the future: Do new 
recruits, in training in Orlando, Florida, 
care what others do off duty? 














when President Truman fully integrated 
the armed forces by Executive Order in 
1948. “People said blacks and whites 
couldn't serve together,” observes Naval 
Academy professor Paul Roush. “It was 
generally accepted that blacks couldn't do 
the work and whites 
wouldn't serve alongside 
them. We got beyond 
that, and now the armed 
forces are integrated.” 

But homosexuals are 
different, because sexual- 
ity is different. It can 
sometimes be a more 
deeply emotional part of 
identity than race—and a 
more ambiguous one. 
Most people identify with 
one race, while sexuality 
can be more complex. 
Many heterosexuals have 
some homosexual experi- 
ence, frequently at the 
young-adult age of mili- 
tary recruits, and the af- 
termath is often guilt or 
fear. Some of the people 
who are most uncomfort- 
able around open homo- 
sexuals worry that such 
impulses are part of their 
own nature. Moreover, 
many young men think 
that having another man 
show sexual interest im- 
plies something unwel- 
come about their own sex- 
uality; often they feel 
obliged to answer with violence rather than 
polite refusal. Sexuality also has profound 
religious implications. Expressing it out- 
side heterosexual marriage is, for millions 
of Americans, a flat-out sin; many believers 
feel they should carry those values into the 
workplace, especially a workplace that is it- 
self a life-style, like the military. 

Above all, sexuality has to do with inti- 
macy, especially physical intimacy, and 
military service can be intensely intimate. 
Troops share dorm rooms and showers in 
peacetime and pit latrines in battle. Says 
Naval Reserve Lieut. Commander Dave 
Frey of Chicago: “You may be at sea for 90 
days. If people are looking over their shoul- 
der wondering, ‘What is the other person 
in the berth or shower thinking about me?’ 
the potential for problems is great.” 

In truth, the everyday military experi- 
ence is not likely to change much after the 
ban is lifted. Just because being gay will no 
longer be grounds for expulsion does not 
mean that every gay in the military will 
come out of the closet. Some will fear ha- 
rassment; some will simply prefer discre- 
tion, the way gay civilians generally do. In 
all likelihood the vast majority of gays in 
uniform will keep their sexuality largely 
private. They will simply stop living in 
fear that someone may find out and cost 
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them their future. Those who might wish 
to be flamboyant or confrontational would 
probably not prosper regardless of sexual 
preference, because their personalities do 
not suit a top-down command structure. 


| For the most part, gays seek to serve for 


the same patriotic and pragmatic reasons 
that heterosexuals do, and they tend to 
feel as deeply committed to the military 
culture as to their sexuality. 

Similarly, it is unclear that the pres- 
ence of avowed homosexuals will adversely 
affect recruiting. Certainly some people 
join the military because it seems an out- 
post of rigidity in an increasingly permis- 
sive world, and some parents urge sons to 
join to toughen them and imbue them with 
traditional manly values. But when men 
and women in the enlisted ranks are asked 
why they joined, they cite pay, training and 
educational benefits. Those same matters 
are emphasized in recruitment brochures; 
only TV ads still play on male bonding. 
Says Peter Morrison, a military demogra- 
pher with the Rand Corp. in Santa Monica, 
California: “Most look at the military as a 
way to bootstrap their way up.” 











Still, a difficult period of adjustment 
seems inevitable. As has been evident in 
the bumpy transition to involving more 
women, changes are hard to make work 
when the senior officers responsible for 
them are openly opposed. The experi- 
ence with women underscores another 
basic problem, succinctly voiced by Cap- 
tain Harry Walters of the Army National 
Guard engineers unit in Fargo, North 
Dakota: “In the civilian world you 
just work with your peers, but we live 
with them.” 

President-elect Clinton is being urged 
to go slow, to put off the effective date of 
change. Some of that is an attempt to buy 
time to lobby so that change will never 
come. Some is sincere concern about dis- 
rupting the nation’s defenses. But before 
Clinton agrees to any delay, he must an- 
swer a question implied in his own state- 
ments. If it will be wrong in the future to 
exclude gays and destroy the careers of 
those in place, how can it possibly be 
right now? —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/Los 
Angeles, Todd Nelson/Sioux Falls and Nancy 
Traver/Washington 


Clinton’s First Fire Fight 


ILL CLINTON NEVER EXPERIENCED HOSTILE FIRE IN VIETNAM OR ANYWHERE 

else, but last week the future Commander in Chief learned firsthand what 

baptism by fire means. His affirmation of his campaign pledge to lift the 
Pentagon's ban on homosexuals serving in the military triggered such anger, es- 
pecially in the Pentagon, that he was forced to add that the step would be taken 
only after consultation with “a lot of people.” 

Critics, including all the military-service chiefs, charged that Clinton’s lack 
of military experience showed that his insensitivity was surpassed only by his 
ignorance on the issue. Republican Senator Bob Dole warned that Clinton would 
“get in more trouble than he can add up right now if he starts with an Executive 
Order” to change policy. Partisans of change—especially among homosexual 
groups that contributed to Clinton's campaign—were determined to take Clinton 
at his word. “Mr. Clinton committed himself,” said Tanya Domi of the Gay, Les- 
bian and Bisexual Veterans of America, “and we'll hold him to his promise.” 

Lost in the furor was precisely what Clinton is proposing. Under Department 
of Defense regulations, which were strongly criticized in a General Accounting 
Office report earlier this year, simply being homosexual is enough to provoke ex- 
pulsion without any evidence of misconduct. Since 1982, more than 14,000 peo- 
ple have been kicked out of the military; women were six times as likely to be 
expelled as men in what has often amounted to witch-hunts. Clinton takes great 
care to emphasize the difference between sexual orientation and conduct. Sim- 
ple homosexual proclivity, he argued, should not be grounds for expulsion. 
“Clinton's not advocating a homosexual life-style,” says Lawrence Korb, a mili- 
tary expert at the Brookings Institution. “He's just supporting the human rights 


of those persons who are.” 


The nuances in Clinton’s plan went widely unrecognized among military 
personnel, who barraged the President-elect with bitter criticism, arguing that 
homosexuals would undermine good order and morale. The tight personal living 
arrangements in the military, many Pentagon hands contend, are different from 
the 9-to-5 world of civilians. But for all the uproar, there were signs that Clinton 
was winning support. Polls show a majority of the public favors lifting the ban. In 
contrast to Senator Sam Nunn’s harsh criticism, House Armed Services Chair- 
man Les Aspin was quietly supporting the initiative. Even General Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was having second thoughts. Although not 
backing away from his support for the current policy, Powell announced that the 
armed forces stand “ready to do what we're told.” a 
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Strengthening the blockade: boats on the Danube line up for Hungarian customs 


THE BALKANS 


Leaky Sanctions 


The embargo against Yugoslavia is tightening, but the 
wrong people are hurting, and peace is no closer 


By JAMES L. GRAFF KALOTINA 
N A RAINY NIGHT LAST WEEK, A LINE 
of 21 gasoline tankers waited at 
the Bulgarian border post of Kalo- 
tina to cross into—and allegedly 

through—Serbia. Pero, the burly driver of 

one of the rigs, had the papers to prove that 
he was hauling his 32 tons of gasoline to 

Bijeljina, one of the first Bosnian towns 

overrun by Serbs last spring. But his truck 

was emblazoned with the name and ad- 
dress ofa firm in Sid, 25 miles north of Bijel- 
jina and inside the sanction-bound state of 

Serbia. Despite their suspicions that Pero 

and his colleague were bootlegging, the Bul- 

garian customs officials could legally do 
nothing but wave them through to Serbia. 
So much for the U.N.-imposed econom- 
ic sanctions that were intended to force 
the Serbs to end their belligerent ways. 

Bulgarian officials estimate that 100,000 

tons of crude oil and gasoline have passed 

into Serbia by rail alone since the embargo 
was imposed on May 31. Add to that heavy 
truck traffic and considerable small-time 
smuggling, and it becomes clear that the 
ban is not working very well. “We are fol- 
lowing the sanctions to the letter,”’ says 
customs official Christo Christov at Kalo- 
tina, “but considering the amount of traf- 
fic through here, the Serbs are going to get 
through the winter just fine.” 

Perhaps they will, but finally the noose 

seems to be tightening. Last week the U.N. 

Security Council approved plans to bar all 


shipments of strategic goods through Ser- 
bia and Montenegro, including fuel, steel 
and chemicals. nato and the nine-nation 
Western European Union last week autho- 
rized a naval blockade to intercept 
sanction-busting vessels in the Adriatic 
Sea beginning on Tuesday this week. Bul- 
garia and Romania have started patrolling 
the Danube and inspecting suspicious car- 
goes. In addition, Bulgaria has banned pe- 
troleum exports to all former Yugoslav re- 
publics. “The sanctions regime won't plug 
all the loopholes,” said a Western diplo- 
mat in Belgrade, “but things will begin to 
hurt very quickly.” 

The question, however, is who will be 
hurt. Even in its newly sharpened form, 
the embargo remains a blunt instrument. 
So far, it has done nothing to stop the war 
still blazing in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
popularity of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic has sunk, but he sits as firmly as 
ever in the saddle. What the sanctions 
have done is deepen the state of economic 
extremis for most people in Serbia and 
Montenegro. By the end of the year, esti- 
mates Austrian trade official Karl Syro- 
vatka, 550,000 working people will be car- 
rying the burden of 750,000 unemployed, 
1.4 million on ostensibly temporary layoffs 
and 1.1 million pensioners. Between Sep- 
tember and October alone in the two re- 
maining republics of the former Yugosla- 
via, industrial output dropped one- 
quarter. Last week the Crvena Zastava 
industrial works in Kragujevac closed 
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down the assembly lines for the Yugo 
automobile; the only production unit still 
functioning makes weapons. 

Yet not everyone is suffering. War 
profiteering and sanction busting provide 
a fabulously lucrative business, mainly for 
the high-life set. Belgrade’s hotel bars and 
nightclubs swarm with frantically showy 
crowds. The illicit trade has fueled a crim- 
inal scene peopled by many of the same 
characters who provided weapons, money 
and leadership to Serbs in Bosnia—with 
the tacit support of the Milosevic regime. 
“It's like prohibition in the U.S.,” says Do- 
brivoje Radovanovic, director of Bel- 
grade’s Criminological Institute. 

In the run-up to Dec. 20 elections, poli- 
ticians are putting different spins on the 
sanctions. Milosevic continues to bank on 
national outrage at Serbia’s “victimiza- 
tion,” as he has done with evident success 
in the past. At the same time, he has made 
sure that the full brunt of the stiffened 
sanctions will fall only after the elections: 
thanks to illegal shipments in recent 
weeks, diplomats and analysts say that 
Serbia's petroleum reserves are sufficient 
to meet basic needs for the next month or 
so. Ina rare public statement during a vis- 
it to an oil field earlier this month, Milose- 
vic said, ‘Serbia will neither freeze nor go 
hungry, nor will it place its state and na- 
tional interests at the mercy of [foreign] 
pressure.” 

In also condemning the sanctions, Yu- 


| goslav Prime Minister Milan Panic aims to 


focus public frustration squarely on Milo- 
sevic and his policies as the root causes of 
the embargo. “The sanctions should be 
lifted,” Panic says, “because they are hurt- 
ing the innocent and enriching the war- 
mongers who support Milosevic.” But 
since the opposition is still riven into bick- 
ering factions, unseating the wily Milose- 
vic remains a long shot. Barring an unlike- 
ly breakthrough toward a diplomatic 
solution to end the agony of Bosnia, the 
sanctions will continue. Their real bite 
will probably be felt in midwinter—with 
Milosevic still in power. 

Will they have any effect when that 
happens? Not without more clarity about 
the sanctions’ goals, observes Jezdimir 
Vasiljevic, the mercurial businessman 
who organized the Fischer-Spassky chess 
match and who has entered the gasoline 
business in a big way in recent months. 
“The people don't understand what they 
can do to end the sanctions,” says Vasilje- 
vic, who will announce his own nonparti- 
san bid for the Serbian presidency this 
week. “The West has to tell the people the 
conditions. Milosevic is the problem. He 
has a first name and a last name—the 
West must point to him now, before the 
election.” Afterward, Vasiljevic says, it 
could be too late to head off social unrest— 
not only in Kosovo and Macedonia, but in 
Serbia itself. —With reporting by Michael 
Montgomery/Belgrade 
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Strengthening the blockade: boats on the Danube line up for Hungarian customs 


THE BALKANS 


Leaky Sanctions 


The embargo against Yugoslavia is tightening, but the 
wrong people are hurting, and peace is no closer 


shipments of strategic goods through Ser- | 
bia and Montenegro, including fuel, steel 
and chemicals. Nato and the nine-nation 
Western European Union last week autho- 
rized a naval blockade to intercept 
sanction-busting vessels in the Adriatic 
Sea beginning on Tuesday this week. Bul- | 
garia and Romania have started patrolling 
the Danube and inspecting suspicious car- 
goes. In addition, Bulgaria has banned pe- 
troleum exports to all former Yugoslav re- 
publics. “The sanctions regime won't plug 
all the loopholes,” said a Western diplo- 
mat in Belgrade, “but things will begin to 
hurt very quickly.” 

The question, however, is who will be 
hurt. Even in its newly sharpened form, 
the embargo remains a blunt instrument. 
So far, it has done nothing to stop the war 
still blazing in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The 
popularity of Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic has sunk, but he sits as firmly as 
ever in the saddle. What the sanctions 
have done is deepen the state of economic 
extremis for most people in Serbia and 
Montenegro. By the end of the year, esti- 
mates Austrian trade official Karl Syro- | 
vatka, 550,000 working people will be car- 
rying the burden of 750,000 unemployed, 
1.4 million on ostensibly temporary layoffs 
and 1.1 million pensioners. Between Sep- 
tember and October alone in the two re- 
maining republics of the former Yugosla- 
via, industrial output dropped one- 
quarter. Last week the Crvena Zastava 
industrial works in Kragujevac closed 
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N A RAINY NIGHT LAST WEEK, A LINE 
of 21 gasoline tankers waited at 
the Bulgarian border post of Kalo- 
tina to cross into—and allegedly 
through—Serbia. Pero, the burly driver of 
one of the rigs, had the papers to prove that 
he was hauling his 32 tons of gasoline to 
Bijeljina, one of the first Bosnian towns 
overrun by Serbs last spring. But his truck 
was emblazoned with the name and ad- 
dress ofa firm in Sid, 25 miles north of Bijel- 
jina and inside the sanction-bound state of 
Serbia. Despite their suspicions that Pero 
and his colleague were bootlegging, the Bul- 
garian customs officials could legally do 
nothing but wave them through to Serbia. 
So much for the U.N.-imposed econom- 
ic sanctions that were intended to force 
the Serbs to end their belligerent ways. 
Bulgarian officials estimate that 100,000 
tons of crude oil and gasoline have passed 
into Serbia by rail alone since the embargo 
was imposed on May 31. Add to that heavy 
truck traffic and considerable small-time 
smuggling, and it becomes clear that the 
ban is not working very well. “We are fol- 
lowing the sanctions to the letter,”’ says 
customs official Christo Christov at Kalo- 
tina, “but considering the amount of traf- 
fic through here, the Serbs are going to get 
through the winter just fine.” 
Perhaps they will, but finally the noose 
seems to be tightening. Last week the U.N. 
Security Council approved plans to bar all 
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down the assembly lines for the Yugo 
automobile; the only production unit still 
functioning makes weapons. 

Yet not everyone is suffering. War 
profiteering and sanction busting provide 
a fabulously lucrative business, mainly for 
the high-life set. Belgrade’s hotel bars and 
nightclubs swarm with frantically showy 
crowds. The illicit trade has fueled a crim- 
inal scene peopled by many of the same 
characters who provided weapons, money 
and leadership to Serbs in Bosnia—with 
the tacit support of the Milosevic regime. 
“It's like prohibition in the U.S.,” says Do- 
brivoje Radovanovic, director of Bel- 
grade’s Criminological Institute. 

In the run-up to Dec. 20 elections, poli- 
ticians are putting different spins on the 
sanctions. Milosevic continues to bank on 
national outrage at Serbia's “‘victimiza- 
tion,” as he has done with evident success 
in the past. At the same time, he has made 
sure that the full brunt of the stiffened 
sanctions will fall only after the elections: 
thanks to illegal shipments in recent 
weeks, diplomats and analysts say that 
Serbia’s petroleum reserves are sufficient 
to meet basic needs for the next month or 
so. Ina rare public statement during a vis- 
it to an oil field earlier this month, Milose- 
vic said, “Serbia will neither freeze nor go 
hungry, nor will it place its state and na- 
tional interests at the mercy of [foreign] 
pressure.” 

In also condemning the sanctions, Yu- 
goslav Prime Minister Milan Panic aims to 
focus public frustration squarely on Milo- 
sevic and his policies as the root causes of 
the embargo. “The sanctions should be 
lifted,"’ Panic says, “because they are hurt- 
ing the innocent and enriching the war- 
mongers who support Milosevic.” But 
since the opposition is still riven into bick- 
ering factions, unseating the wily Milose- 
vic remains a long shot. Barring an unlike- 
ly breakthrough toward a diplomatic 
solution to end the agony of Bosnia, the 
sanctions will continue. Their real bite 
will probably be felt in midwinter—with 
Milosevic still in power. 

Will they have any effect when that 
happens? Not without more clarity about 
the sanctions’ goals, observes Jezdimir 
Vasiljevic, the mercurial businessman 
who organized the Fischer-Spassky chess 
match and who has entered the gasoline 


| business in a big way in recent months. 


“The people don’t understand what they 
can do to end the sanctions,” says Vasilje- 
vic, who will announce his own nonparti- 
san bid for the Serbian presidency this 
week. “The West has to tell the people the 
conditions. Milosevic is the problem. He 
has a first name and a last name—the 
West must point to him now, before the 
election.” Afterward, Vasiljevic says, it 
could be too late to head off social unrest— 
not only in Kosovo and Macedonia, but in 
Serbia itself. —With reporting by Michael 
Montgomery/Belgrade 
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Signals 
From Two 
Old Koes 


In interviews with TIME, Syria’s President and Bin E : 
Israel’s Prime Minister discuss their hopes, If Israel gives up its 

fears, doubts and differences regarding peace desire for expansio n. lam sure 
negotiations between nations that have been 


bitter enemies for 44 years we will succeed.” — warez assap 





S IT TIME, AT LONG LAST, TO BE TRULY OPTIMISTIC ABOUT PROGRESS 

in the Middle East peace talks? To be sure, no one is predicting a re- 

prise of the Camp David negotiations, which led to 1979's historic 

pact between Israel and Egypt. Yet in words—both spoken and left 

unsaid—if not in deeds, Syria and Israel, those two most contentious 

of antagonists, appear to be sending each other tiny signals of 
encouragement, 

Consider recent events in Lebanon, which is effectively under Syrian 
control. Earlier this month, the Israelis displayed relative restraint in re- 
sponding to rocket assaults on its frontier communities by guerrillas of the 
militant Shi‘ite group Hizballah. Syria eventually put a clamp on the at- 
tacks. Significantly, neither side broke away from the Middle East negotia- 
tions in Washington 

That Damascus and Jerusalem may be ready for some progress is per- 
haps no great surprise. The Syrians, unlike the internally quarrelsome Pal- 
estinian-Jordanian delegation, have an unchallenged leader in President 
Hafez Assad. His immediate goal is regaining the Golan Heights, captured 
by Israel in 1967, This mountainous region of hardscrabble farms and fields 
has about 13,000 Israeli settlers, in contrast to 140,000 such settlers in the 
West Bank. Despite the Golan’s symbolic significance to both sides, its im- 
portance to Israeli security in the age of the missile has diminished. Though 
risking loss of support at home, Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin has 
pledged to return part of the Golan in exchange for peace. Syria demands all 
the heights, but Assad has shown flexibility on other issues. Both sides ad- 
mit that U.S. commitment and pressure are key to what happens next. For 
that reason, neither side wants to unsettle negotiations until more is 
learned about the intentions of the incoming Clinton Administration 

To determine what the principals are thinking, deputy managing editor 
John Stacks and Karsten Prager, managing editor of Time International, “| hope | peace| 
joined Cairo bureau chief Dean Fischer, correspondent William Dowell and 


reporter Lara Marlowe for an interview with Assad at the presidential pal- ach ieved | don't know if it will 


ace ona mountaintop overlooking Damascus. Later, Fischer, Dowell and re- 
: f : ° fp ae ” 

porter Robert Slater met with Rabin at his office in Jerusalem. Almost as | ) | { " ) 

important as what the two men said was the moderate, relatively rancor- ye IN my IT€ time - — ViTZ RABI 

free tone of their responses, That alone is progress ry 
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HAFEZ ASSAD: 


Land 
Before 
Peace 


Q. here is a perception abroad that a his- 
toric opportunity exists for peace between 
Israel and the Arabs, and in particular be- 
tween Syria and Israel. Is that so, and do 
you agree with Prime Minister Rabin’s sug- 
gestion for a meeting? 

A. We seek peace, and peace requires long 
and arduous discussions, discussions that 
cannot be carried out at summits. Peace 
may bring such meetings, but such meet- 
ings cannot bring peace. We are enemies 
who have been at war for more than 40 
years. We have martyrs and devastated 
property; our lands are occupied, and mil- 
lions of our people are displaced. A meet- 
ing of heads of state to discuss the Arab- 
Israeli conflict might lead to war instead of 
peace because when there are differences 
at the [top] leadership level, there is no- 
body to mend things. 


Q. Egypt regained the Sinai from Israel in 
negotiations at Camp David. Could Syria 
reach agreement with Israel on the Golan 
Heights before all other issues in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict are resolved? 

A. Peace with Egypt did not put an end to 
the conflict in the region. Moreover, Egypt, 
and in particular Anwar Sadat, paid a very 
high price. Any Arab leader who does 
what Sadat did would pay no less. Sepa- 
rate deals do not achieve peace; they may 
in fact lead to the opposite result. | am sur- 
prised that some people would like to cut 
peace into pieces—one piece now, another 
later. What is the use of solving a problem 
in a way that creates a larger problem? 
When we speak of a comprehensive peace, 
we do not mean that everybody marches 
shoulder to shoulder, like soldiers on pa- 
rade. A little progress may take place on 
one front, a little delay on another. All the 
Arab parties understand that there are 
certain peculiarities regarding each of the 
issues. As long as they are satisfied that 
we are proceeding toward a comprehen- 
sive solution, progress on one issue can be 
made more speedily than on others. 


Q. Since the Palestinians do not even agree 
among themselves, how can everybody be 
satisfied? 





A. The total number of Arabs who want 
peace is greater than that of those who 
don’t. We Arabs share the same origins. 
Our language, our history, our hopes are 
one. If the President of Syria makes a mis- 
take, Arab citizens in Algeria or Morocco 
behave as if they have the same right as 
Syrian citizens to hold him accountable. 


Q. /f you don't offer the Israelis anything, 
how do you expect them to agree to a com- 
prehensive solution? 

A. Since 1948 the Israelis have been clam- 
oring for peace. Now we are offering them 
peace. What more could we possibly give 
them? But peace must not be at the ex- 
pense of our land. How can the Arabs be 
motivated to seek peace if the price is to 
give Israel our land? We have half a mil- 
lion displaced people from the Golan. How 
can we convince them that we have to give 
a part of the Golan to Israel? The United 
Nations charter prohibits the occupation 
of the land of other people. There is no 
moral, legal or political justification for 
the Arabs to offer their land to Israel sim- 
ply to obtain Israel's agreement for peace. 
Otherwise, any state may feel it can swal- 
low its neighbor. 


Q. /sn't a compromise on the status of. Jeru- 
salem necessary? 

A. These matters are the concern of the 
Palestinian negotiators. But everybody 
must know that this issue is a very serious 
one. Jerusalem is a subject of concern toa 
billion Muslims. [ranians and Pakistanis 
feel, for religious reasons, that Jerusalem 
belongs to them in the same way we feel it 
belongs to us and the Palestinians. Arab 
Christians feel the same way. | do not 
mean to say that the issue of Jerusalem is 
insoluble. Negotiations can create condi- 
tions that can lead to solutions. 


Q. So you do not exclude compromise while 
proceeding toward a comprehensive 
solution? 

A. There is no possibility of compromise 
with regard to the Golan. Nobody in Syria 
could give up one inch of land in the Golan. 
Every Syrian believes deep in his heart 
that whoever yields a part of his land is a 
traitor—and the fate of traitors is well 
known. 


Q. Does the Sinai agreement allowing for 
the deployment of multinational forces offer 
a model for the Golan? 

A. We have agreed that there must be se- 
curity arrangements acceptable to both 
sides. The Israelis themselves are con- 
vinced that geography in itself does not 
provide security. 


Q. /sn't that a change from Israel’s insis- 
tence on occupying land for security? 

A. What they say in this respect is one 
thing; what their convictions are is anoth- 


say that their occupation of the Golan has 
not brought them security. Their real aim 
is to drive us away from their settlements 
[in the Golan]. 


Q. Are you encouraged by Rabin’s attitude 
toward negotiations? 

A. He talks more about peace thanYitzhak 
Shamir did. But he talks about a partial 
withdrawal. If he sticks to this logic, there 
will not be peace, because we cannot give 
up our land. If he does not agree to com- 
plete withdrawal from the Golan, I believe 
he will lose the support of the Israeli politi- 
cal parties that demand it. There are even 
rabbis, including the Chief Rabbi, who have 
said that the Golan is not Israel's land. 


Q. Are you concerned about the altitude of 
President-elect Clinton toward the Middle 
East peace process? 

A. No. I believe that any American Presi- 
dent, once he is objectively acquainted 
with the situation in the Middle East and 
aware of American interests, will work for 
peace. The degree of enthusiasm varies, 
but we expect that Clinton will be support- 
ive. We cherish the efforts of President 
Bush and Secretary of State Baker, even 
though the American election intervened 
and prevented their fruition. If President- 
elect Clinton is as enthusiastic as they 
were, he will receive the appreciation of 
the people of this region. If he is not so en- 
thusiastic, which we think is highly im- 
probable, then everything will come to a 
standstill. 


Q. You have recently bought Scud missiles 
from North Korea, and more reportedly are 
on the way. What is the purpose of acquiring 
these strategic weapons? 

A. What is so strange about this? We have 
had missiles for the past 20 years. Since we 
are ina state of war, why shouldn't we have 
them? Israel has chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons as well as missiles. Why 
don't you ask Israel a similar question? 


Q. We will. But is Syria attempting to devel- 
op its potential in these areas? 

A. We are not trying to do anything new. 
Everything we are doing now we have 
been doing for 20 years. How could we live 
without the sword? 


Q. So the answer is yes? 


| A. | have said that we are not doing any- 


er. Our delegation has heard the Israelis | 
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thing now which we have not been doing 


for 20 years. We call for the elimination of 


all weapons of mass destruction in Israel 
and Syria. If they destroy what they have, 
and we destroy what we have, both of us 
will feel secure. Otherwise, neither of us 
will feel secure. 


Q. Since Israel has many weapons of mass 
destruction, how can the acquisition of mis- 
siles from North Korea and China make you 
feel more secure? 
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A. Do you mean to say that we will be se- 
cure if we are disarmed? Should we be na- 
ked, without weapons, just waiting for Is- 
raeli missiles to strike us? 


Q. Hizballah, the pro-lranian Shi'ite Mus- 
lims in Lebanon, have been firing rockets 
into Israel. Since you have disarmed other 
militias in Lebanon, why haven't you dis- 
armed Hizballah? 

A. This question should be directed to Hiz- 
ballah. lam not a member—yet. 


Q. /ran is spending billions of dollars on 
new weapons. How do you view this 
development? 

A. It is up to Iran to decide what it should 
have. An understanding between the Ar- 
abs and Iran is in the interest of regional 
security. We saw the outcome of the Iran- 
Iraq war: big losses to Iran, Iraq and the 
gulf states. The Arabs and the Iranians 
can make effective security arrangements 
that would weaken or remove the pros- 
pects of war. That will bring about a bal- 
ance of power, and in that event, no harm 
will be done to the people in the region, or 
to the interests of the U.S. 


Q. Is Iraq part of this power equation? 





A. Certainly. We are sorry for what is hap- 
pening in Iraq. Our problem is not with 
Iraq, but with its ruler. This is a matter to 
be dealt with by the people of Iraq. Saddam 
Hussein is not going to live forever. 


Q. Do you believe the Gulf War coalition 
should have deposed Saddam? 


A. No. I do not approve of any country en- 
tering another to appoint a ruler; that re- 
minds us of colonialism. Ifa foreign power 
had appointed an Iraqi leader, it would 
have destroyed the will of the Iraqi people. 
It is true that Saddam Hussein has im- 
posed himself on Iraqis, but he is an Iraqi. 
The Iraqi people have been struggling 
against him for a long time; I don’t think 
any other country in the world has seen so 
many of its citizens leave as a result of a 
regime's cruelty. 


Q. Jordan's King Hussein and Egyptian 
President Mubarak have expressed fear 
about the rise of Islamic fundamentalism. 

Do you share their concern? 

A.l am worried, but I understand the back- 
ground. I can imagine that if I were youn- 
ger and saw what has happened to the 
Arab homeland, | might find myself part of 
this movement. With the enthusiasm of 


youth, I would judge things hastily. I 
would see that the Arabs are downtrod- 
den, that their land is occupied, that the Is- 
raelis appear victorious. Therefore young 
people have come to the conclusion that Is- 
lam is their salvation. The majority [of 
Arab leaders] are aware of this reality, 
but they don’t talk about it. Sadat visited 
me before he went to Jerusalem. | advised 
him that his visit would complicate 
things. I told him peace was coming, and 
collective action was the best way to 
achieve it. But he had other illusions. 
That was the reason for the eruption of 
fundamentalism in Egypt. Sadat paid for 
it with his life. Yet it has continued. Every 
state must arrest killers, but that is not 
the solution. Only a collective stand that 
leads to peace will make Arab citizens 
feel honorable and dignified. Otherwise, 
fundamentalism will continue to grow. 





Q. Do you expect lo see a comprehensive 
peace in your lifetime? 

A. I am inclined to be optimistic. The pros- 
pects are better because of the interna- 
tional climate and because of the in- 
creased number of Israelis who want 
peace. If Israel gives up its desire for ex- 
pansion, | am sure we will succeed. a 








YITZHAK RABIN: 


Peace 
Betore 


Land 


Q. Why did you suggest a meeting with 
President Assad? 

A. President Sadat of Egypt made a histor- 
ic breakthrough in 1977 when he put an 
end to war and convinced both Egyptians 
and Israelis that he was ready to make 
peace. He broke down the walls of suspi- 
cion and prejudice. Today President As- 
sad is not ready to do 2% of what Sadat did 
to convince Israel that he is ready to take 
unexpected or unusual steps to achieve 
peace. I said that I do not believe we can 
achieve peace without a meeting between 
the top political leaders of the two coun- 
tries, because peace by correspondence 
has no meaning in the context of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, with its emotional backlog 
of hatred and suspicion. It has to be done 
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in a way that would signal to both peoples 
that their leaders had decided to put an 
end to war and establish peace. 


Q. Many Arabs feel Sadat sacrificed his life 
by visiting Jerusalem and defying the rest of 
the Arab world. Is there another gesture 
Assad could make to prove his sincerity? 

A. As Prime Minister, | changed Israel's 
position on peace negotiations. | made it 
clear that we are ready to go along with 
Resolution 242 of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, which specifies withdrawal to secure 
and recognized boundaries in the context 
of peace. The former government of Israel 
stressed “peace for peace” and nothing 
else. But I also said that the dimension of 
the territorial concession should not be 
negotiated before we know that Syria is 
ready for a full-fledged peace, with open 
boundaries for the movement of people in 
groups, diplomatic relations including 
embassies, and at least an agreement in 
principle for the normalization of rela- 
tions. Secondly, I said that a peace treaty 
between Syria and Israel should not be in- 
fluenced by the success or lack of success 
of negotiations with the other Arab delega- 
tions. I don’t feel that Syria is ready for a 
full-fledged peace and a peace treaty that 
will stand on its own. Many Israelis won- 
der how Syria can be involved in the peace 
negotiations while allowing rejectionist 
Palestinian organizations with headquar- 
ters in Damascus to call for the Palestin- 
ians to withdraw from those negotiations. 
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Although it is true that Hizballah is orga- 
nized, inspired, financed and armed by 
Iran, its main bases in Lebanon's Bekaa 
Valley are under Syrian military control. 


Q. /s it possible to reach a separate Israeli- 
Syrian agreement, outside the wider Arab 
context? 


A. I don’t believe it is possible to reach a 
comprehensive peace with all the Arab 
parties simultaneously. It has to be done 
on a bilateral basis. From 1949 until 1979, 
we achieved agreements with Arab coun- 
tries only when we negotiated with one 
Arab partner at a time. 





Q. The Syrians insist on a comprehensive 
peace and contend that Sadat made a mis- 
take in signing a bilateral treaty. 

A. I believe that without Sadat’s courage 
and imagination there would have been no 
peace between an Arab country and Israel. 
He set the pattern. He proved that peace is 
not an illusion or a dream. 


Q. The Syrians insist on a comprehensive 
peace because they don’t want to be isolated, 
A. In 1980 | interviewed President Sadat in 
Alexandria, and I asked him if he had op- 
| posed having King Hussein of Jordan join 
him at Camp David. He said, “You remem- 
ber that we were twice on the verge of a 
breakdown in the 13-day meeting. If we 
| had added Israel’s problem with Jordan 
and the Palestinians to the problems be- 
tween Egypt and Israel, there would have 








been no peace in the next 20 years.” If you 
give one Arab partner a veto right over an- 
other, forget about achieving peace. 


Q. What are the hazards involved in negoti- 
ating with Syria? 

A. There are risks for both Syria and Isra- 
el. In any agreement we have to give tangi- 
bles; we get paper in return. Agreements 
on paper can be torn to pieces; tangibles 
have to be taken by force. When I say tan- 
gibles, I mean territory. We live in a region 
in which international agreements are not 
based on the Bible or the Koran. Two years 
ago, Iraq invaded, occupied and annexed 
Kuwait, in flagrant violation of inter-Arab 
agreements. If it can happen between two 
Arab countries, what is to stop it from hap- 
pening between Arabs and Israel? 


Q. Egypt got the entire Sinai back in ex- 
change for peace and diplomatic relations in 
the process of normalization. Why can't the 
same formula apply to the Golan Heights? 
A. The geography is different. In the Sinai, 
250 km of desert separate Israel from that 
part of Egypt west of Suez. The widest 
area that separates us from the Syrians on 
the Golan is 23 km. I have said that I am 
ready to add a territorial dimension to the 
negotiations, but I don’t want to negotiate 
the size of it before 1 know that Syria is 
ready for a peace that is not conditional on 
a comprehensive peace. We always strive 
for a comprehensive peace, but it has to be 
built on bilateral bridges. If we do not 
reach bilateral agreements with each of 
the parties, we will not reach a compre- 
hensive peace with all of them. 


Q. Are there any circumstances under which 
you would consider full withdrawal from 
the Golan? 

A. I will not even go so far as addressing 
the question of withdrawal from the Golan 
without first knowing that Syria is ready 
for full-fledged peace, a peace that stands 
by itself. 


Q. [f Assad came to Jerusalem prepared to 
sign a peace treaty, would that change your 
position on the Golan? 


A. You are not Assad. You don’t represent 
Assad, and you are not Prime Minister of 
Israel. Unfortunately, the Syrian position 
as it was expressed by Foreign Minister 
Farouk Shara—“total withdrawal for total 
peace”—is not very clear. I don’t know 
what total peace is. | do know what total 
withdrawal is. It is not limited to Syria and 
Israel. It also concerns the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip. 


Q. But could you apply his statements strict- 
ly to the Syrian-Israeli negotiations? 

A. I don’t know. He has never told us. So 
far, the Syrians have made a clear distinc- 
tion in the negotiations that what they call 
peace is the implementation of Resolution 
242. That resolution doesn’t speak about 





open boundaries or diplomatic relations. | 
don’t make guesses. I have to make deci- 
sions, and decisions are made on concrete 
positions by the other side—not on hypo- 
thetical questions. 


Q. During your election campaign you said 
you would try to reach an agreement with 
the Palestinians within a year. Do you still 
expect that to happen? 

A. 1 am sure within a year we will know 
whether this is feasible. I tend to believe 
that at least in one area we will reach an 
agreement, but we have a 
saying in the Middle East: 
“For war, one side is 
enough. For peace, you need 
two.” 


Q. What is the most promis- 
ing area for an agreement? 


A. Lebanon is a Syrian pro- 
tectorate. The Lebanese dare 
not do anything without the 
approval of Damascus. We 
are not interested in a square 
inch of Lebanese soil or a cu- 
bic meter of their water. The 
problem there is security— 
the absence of a Lebanese 
government that can control 
its sovereign soil and prevent 
terrorist acts against Israel. 
Jordan cannot have a separate peace with- 
out solving the Palestinian problem. That 
makes the Israeli-Palestinian negotiations 
and the Israeli-Syrian negotiations the two 
key questions. With Syria we have a part- 
ner, and a boss who makes decisions. To 
what extent Assad is ready for real peace is 
questionable; nobody discloses all his cards 
at the start of a negotiation. With the Pales- 
tinians it could be easier because there is no 
need now for territorial compromise on the 
part of Israel. 


Q. Do you think Clinton's victory will speed 
up or slow down the peace process? 

A. | believe the policy of the U.S. will be in 
support of the peace process. 


Q. Syria and other Arab states have pro- 
posed a complete ban on all weapons of mass 
destruction. Do you object? 

A. We have made it clear more than once 
that we are ready to make the Middle East 
nuclear-free, chemical- and biological-free 
zones, on the basis of bilateral agreements. 
Why? The Iraqis signed the ner [nonprolif- 
eration treaty] and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was supervising them. Did 
it discover anything there? Look at what 
happened. We believe in a regional agree- 
ment based on bilateral agreements be- 
tween Israel and the countries in the region, 
as well as relevant, mutual supervision. On 
that basis, | am ready to sign tomorrow. 


Q. Do Iran's large arms purchases pose a 
strategic threat to Israel? 
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“[Sadat] set 
the pattern. 
He proved 
that peace is 
notan 
illusion or 
adream.” 





A. No doubt. In addition, Iran can harass 
us through the activities of Hizballah in 


| Lebanon and outside the Middle East. 


There are two lines of activity in the 
Middle East moving parallel to each oth- 
er, each contradicting the purpose of 
the other. On the one hand, the peace 
negotiations; on the other, the accelera- 
tion of the arms race. Countries that are 
not part of the peace process—Iran, Iraq 
and Libya—are participants in the arms 
race. Therefore we have to take care of 
our defense capability to ensure that we 
will exist, to give enough 
security to our citizens 
and our vital interests, 
and to convince Arab lead- 
ers that they will achieve 
nothing through the use of 
force. 


Q. President Assad has been 
acquiring Scud missiles. Do 
you think Syria could go to 
war against Israel? 

aA. We have to take into 
account that there might 
be a threat in case of a 
stalemate in the peace ne- 
gotiations. | hope not. It 
would not be wise for Syr- 
ia alone to initiate war 
against Israel. There is no 
longer a Soviet umbrella over the heads 
of some Arab countries. They cannot 
rely on the support of Iraq. Egypt will 
not join. Logic is not always the domi- 
nant fact in deciding events in the Mid- 
dle East, but I tend to believe that it will 
not happen. But we have to be prepared 
for any eventuality. 


Q. With the cold war over, do you think Is- 
rael will continue to play a role as a strate- 
gic U.S. ally? 

A. That is for the U.S. to decide. As I see it, 
regional security will be an issue for the 
foreseeable future. We have seen what 
happened in the gulf crisis. 


Q. Some Arab leaders fear that if there is no 
progress in the peace talks, extremist fun- 
damentalism will threaten stability. Does 
that concern you? 

A. We see it happening here and there, es- 
pecially among the Palestinians. The 
question is, What is the conclusion of 
those who fear it on the Arab side? I be- 
lieve it should lead them to negotiate 
more seriously with Israel, because the 
rise of fundamentalism is a result not 
only of our position but of their position 
too. They need to understand that agree- 
ment is reached by compromise on both 
sides. 


Q. Are you optimistic that total peace will be 
achieved in your lifetime? 

A. | hope it will be achieved. I don’t know if 
it will be in my lifetime. a 
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SEPARATE 


Diana is ready to declare 
independence, putting in 
doubt the future of the 
House of Windsor 


By MARTHA DUFFY LONDON 


HE SPEAKER, IN A SEVERE PIN- 
Stripe suit, makes a plea for 
the prevention and treatment 
of drug abuse by young peo- 
ple Her speec h is well rea- 
soned and delivered with 
confidence. But toward the 
end, she turns a merry, mischievous eye 
on her audience of more than 800 media 
heavyweights. “Like it or not,” she said, “I 
have been quite a provider for the media, 
and now I’m asking for your help.” Of 
course the line gets a laugh, for the public 
obsession with the Princess of Wales and 
her troubled marriage to Prince Charles 
has provided a windfall for London's 11 
dailies all year 
Diana's speech, her longest and most 
ambitious yet, made all the TV news broad- 
casts and all the papers. Her message was 
simple: the child who has been hugged and 
kissed and shown affection is less likely to 
demand attention by resorting to self-de- 
structive behavior. But the tabloid press, al- 
ways searching for subtext, heard the prin 
cess’s remarks as a personal statement 
about her childhood, scarred by het par 
ents’ broken marriage, and her own mar 
riage, marred by the rigid, distinctly un- 
huggy codes of royal behavior 
\s a sorrowing Queen and her family 
watched the flames consume the halls and 
treasures of Windsor Castle last week, it 
seemed a cruel metaphor for the events of 
this past year. Britain’s House of Windsor 
is under fire in 1992 as it has not been 
since 1936, the year Edward VIII abdicat 
ed the throne. The notion of the family 
monarchy, a Victorian-era invention that 
accorded a symbolic and public role to roy- 
al offspring and consorts as well as to the 
crown, is on the brink of collapse. None of 
the four children of Queen Elizabeth II has 
been able to sustain a stable marriage 
Princess Anne has divorced and may re- 
marry, Prince Andrew is separated from 
his cavorting Duchess, and Prince Edward 
has not approached the altar or shown 
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signs that he ever will. The scandal over 
Diana's secretly taped phone coos to a 
friend has been overshadowed by reports 
of a steamy conversation between Prince 
Charles and a longtime companion. And 
now, in what may be the severest blow of 
all, Diana and Charles seem ready to re- | 
sign themselves to living separate lives, | 
maintaining their marriage in name only. 

Speculation about adultery, love af- 
fairs, ““Dianagate,” ‘“‘Camillagate’’—the 
headlines are hurricanes buffeting a frag- 
ile, archaic institution that may not be able 
to withstand the impact. Each new revela- 
tion elicits more serious calls for the mon- | 
archy to be taxed, for a cut in its numbers 
who are paid a government stipend, and | 
to entertain the unthinkable—for the | 
whole institution to be abolished. Even 
knowledgeable observers are writing off 
Charles and Diana as the next King and | 
Queen. How could they take coronation 
vows, given their farce of a marriage, she 
possibly too high-strung to be Queen Con- 
sort, he exposed as quintessential neo- 
bachelor living the life of his choice and ig- 
noring his marriage? 

The most plausible alternative is for the { 
Windsors to skip over their dysfunctional { 
generation. The scenario goes this way. 
The Queen, whose performance during a 
40-year tenure in a demanding job has been | 
irreproachable, values above all the stabil- | 
ity of the monarchy. Assuming she has in- { 
herited her mother’s longevity genes—the 
Queen Mother is going strong at 92—Eliza- 
beth, now 66, could reign another decade 
or two. By that time she could skip a gener- 
ation and name Prince William, now 10, to 
the throne. There has even been specula- 
tion in the tabloids that Prince Charles has 
already asked his mother to be permitted to 
step aside, though Buckingham Palace 
strongly denies this. 

The turmoil of "92 began when Sarah 
Ferguson, or Fergie, the notorious Duch- 
as ess of York, decided that a cramped, duty- 

a * bound life-style was not for her and bolted, 
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HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


Elizabeth the Second, 
By the Grace of God, 
of the United 
Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland and of Her 
Other Realms and 
Territories Queen, 
Head of the 
Commonwealth, 
Defender of the Faith. 
More monarch than 
mother, she continues 
to reign and shine, 
even as she confronts 
what may well be the 
world’s most publicly 


crumbling family. 
! 


LOBE 


The heir. “Wills,” 10, 
is second in line, but 
may be wearing the 
crown sooner than 
anyone imagined if his 
grandmother decides 
to bypass Charles and 
remain on her throne 
until the little prince 
comes of age. 


DIANA, PRINCESS 
OF WALES 





















CAMILLA 
PARKER- 
BOWLES 


A 












CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES 


Did fate bring Charles 
and Camilla together? 
After all, her great- 
grandmother Alice 
Keppel was the 
mistress of his great- 
great-grandfather 
King Edward VIL. 
Diana has called her 
the Rottweiler; 
Camilla refers to the 
princess as that 
“ridiculous creature.” 







PRINCE WILLIAM 


leaving a trail of dubious liaisons, outsize | scribed asa man-about-town, and the tab- 


bills and scandalous tabloid shots of her 
cavorting topless with a boyfriend in front 
of her two children. Then Diana went pub- 
lic with her marriage troubles, allowing 
her brother and close friends to talk to An- 
drew Morton, whose best-selling book, Di- 
ana: Her True Story, detailed her depres- 
sion, bulimia, suicide attempts and 
estrangement from her prince. By royal 
standards of conduct, in which silence is 
not only golden but iron too, that was bad 
enough. Then a tape surfaced purporting 
to be a conversation between her and a 
too-close friend, James Gilbey, usually de- 
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loids began howling. 

For a time it appeared that royal scru- 
ple still counted for something. While the 
women made the scandals, their husbands 
steadfastly said absolutely nothing. But 
the cellular phone, easy to pick up by ham 
operators, should be withdrawn from all 
in court circles. Two weeks ago, the news- 
papers got hold of a second tape, this time 
allegedly of an intimate chat between a 
lonely Prince Charles and Camilla Parker- 
Bowles, a married woman with whom he 
has been linked since well before his mar- 
riage to Diana. Thus began Camillagate. 
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Acrack Olympic 


=3 equestrian, she once 
gE seemed to prefer 
za horses to people. Anne 


won an uncontested 
divorce from Captain 
Mark Phillips last 
spring, and is now free 
to remarry. 


CAPTAIN MARK 
PHILLIPS 





John Casey of the Evening Standard wrote 
last week that he had learned that part of 
the tape included a discussion of the trans- 
migration of souls. “In the next life,” he 
quotes Charles as saying, “I should like to 
come back as your trousers.” 

Whatever rules of taste and fairness 
once governed even tabloid coverage of the 
royals have been consumed by the present 
feeding frenzy. The family has become 
fodder for London's fierce circulation 
wars, now particularly hot between the 
Daily Mirror and the Sun, two working- 
class tabs. Competition to move the story 
forward often means making up whatever 
elements are missing. On the much antici- 
pated royal reunion trip to South Korea 
two weeks ago, the couple hit the front 
pages looking sad and sour, under head- 
lines like TorTURED and THE GLUMS. But pal- 
ace aides deny this, and the conservative 
Daily Telegraph came to their support by 
showing some of the tightly cropped pic- 
tures beside the full originals. Many grim 
shots were taken at a war memorial. Oth- 
ers came when the pair were trying to 
read a detail map as intricacies of the Ko- 
rean War fighting were being explained to 
them. Says a photographer who covered 
the trip: “What are you going to do when 


| the editor says he wants sad pictures?” 
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ANDREW, DUKE OF YORK 


Fergie's appetite 
for high-altitude 
skiing holidays 
and high-voltage 
romances with 
wealthy Texans 
has cost her 
dearly. 
Photographed 
frolicking topless 
at a Mediterranean 
villa with 
“financial adviser” 
John Bryan of 
Houston, the 
duchess is now 
persona non grata 
at the palace. 


SARAH FERGUSON, 
DUCHESS OF YORK 
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JOHN BRYAN 


So ardent is the press in its pursuit of 
new rumors that reporters have become 
targets of charges that they have crossed 
the line. Last week Lord McGregor of Dur- 
ris, the chairman of the British Press Com- 
plaints Commission, defended the notion 
that the royals were public property, but 
nonetheless called some of the stories 
“prurient reporting.” He added, “The 
most recent intrusive and speculative 
treatment by sections of the press (and in- 
deed by broadcasters) of the marriage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales is an odi- 
ous exhibition of journalists dabbling their 
fingers in the stuff of other people’s 
souls.” 

William Rees-Mogg, chairman of the 
Broadcasting Standards Council and for- 
mer editor of the 7imes of London, also 
made an unusual, almost romantic appeal 
for some sympathy for the beleaguered 
couple. Writing in the /ndependent, a dead- 
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PRINCE EDWARD 


When a gossip 
columnist commented 
on the prince's 
“touching friendship” 
with an actor, Edward 
retorted, “I am not 
gay.” 


serious newspaper that makes a point of 
ignoring the royals when at all possible, he 
noted, “The Prince of Wales is not a tire- 
some cad, the Princess of Wales is not a 
crazy witch.” 

The author has a persuasive notion 
about why Charles, who often seems ob- 
tuse, is so elusive. He places the responsi- 
bility largely on gruff Prince Philip, whose 
military deportment may have terrified 
the little boy. Philip thought it took a hard 
education to make a strong prince, and 
packed the sensitive Charles off to Gor- 
donstoun in Scotland—a place that was as 
much marine boot camp as school. He hat- 
ed it. Of Diana, Rees-Mogg said that “she 
knows herself to be a remarkable person, 
and remarkable people usually need to be 
admired. It is no good asking a star to ac- 
cept the role of a glowworm.” 

Their marriage was doomed from the 
start, he wrote, because each had slogged 
through a hard childhood and needed an 
exceptional amount of emotional support 
that the other was unable to give. He por- 
trays Diana as the more robust personality 
of the two, a born leader who will only 
grow stronger. In the end he fancifully en- 
visioned them both in the 15th century. 
She would be another Joan of Arc, com- 
manding armies in battle. Charles would 
be Archbishop Henry Chichele, founder of 
All Souls College, Oxford. In the 20th cen- 
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tury, says the author, “we must be com- 
passionate to them.” At the palace, the ar- 
ticle was a hit. 

But the Windsors still remain uneasy 
with their St. Joan. After all, she does 
their job better than they do, and she is 
fully aware of her power. Many people 
think she holds the future of the monar- 
chy in her hands, both as the mother of 
Prince William, the future King, and as 
the most popular and successful royal now 
active. If she were to leave, the country 
would not suddenly turn into a republic, 
but the burden on the institution would be 
heavy. 

Even if she forever remains legally a 
part of the family, Diana has made it clear 
in recent weeks that she relishes the pros- 
pect of going her own way. On the week- 
end of Nov. 14, while Charles was home 
celebrating his 44th birthday, Diana made 
a high-profile trip to Paris that turned into 
a triumph. Looking relaxed and radiant, 
she spent nearly two hours with the Mit- 
terrands, much of it with the President 
himself. She appears confident discussing 
humanitarian and social issues in such 
powerful surroundings and invariably 
wins the rapt attention of Presidents and 
ministers with a distinctly honest way of 
speaking and asking questions—a far cry 
from her earlier repertoire of girlish 
smiles and playing dumb. 

Diana relishes being her own woman, 
playing the role to the hilt. She has become 
an ardent patron of many causes, especial- 
ly involving ats patients, the infirm and 
deprived children. “I doubt if anyone in 
the British Isles is better at going into a 
ward filled with people with cancer or 
Alps,” says biographer Philip Ziegler. 
Those close to her say the princess is very 
savvy and streetwise and, when not in the 
grip of frustration or rage, well able to size 
up her position. “She recognizes what 
people want from her,” says someone who 
has worked with her, “and she just goes 
and works along. And she gives as good as 
she gets.” She is said to live very intensely 
and put her all into anything she 
undertakes. 

She expects others to do the same. 
She is a warm, demonstrative mother to 
her boys, but they know who's boss. Nev- 
er try to put anything past her, says an ex- 
employee who wishes her well. “She has 
remarkable recall, incredible peripheral 
vision. Never try to do anything behind 
her back, because she has eyes there too. 
She is a fair but exacting person to work 
for. And she can spot bull a mile off.” 

One less tangible function of the royal 
family is to act as a sort of projection for 
people’s emotions or aspirations. Diana’s 
contemporaries, especially women, see 
her as a kind of feminist heroine, a fighter 
who knows her own worth, what she 
wants out of life and how to flout tradition- 
al protocol to get it. Even Camille Paglia, 
the American feminist movement's holy 
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terror, got the message and has jumped on 
the bandwagon. Writing in the New Repub- 
lic, she argued that “Diana may have be- 
come the most powerful image in world 
popular culture today.” 

The revelations of Morton's book and 
the Dianagate tape have done nothing to 
diminish her enormous public appeal 
Some recent polls rank her as the family’s 
most popular member. No wonder then 
that she is not at all daunted by a solo life if 
that is to be her fate. “After all,” says 
broadcaster and veteran royal biographer 
Penny Junor, “she's been orchestrating 
events.” Her confidence is such that on 
her Paris trip, though she has only patchy, 
schoolgirl French, she did not hesitate to 
use it—no mean attainment, since the 
French have a way of intimidating foreign 
speakers considerably more fluent than 
Diana. People who have worked with her 
on various causes and charities are con- 
vinced that her secret lies not in her looks 
or her title but in her directness. It is hard 
not to respond to it. 

But her directness and warmth, so 
charming to outsiders, may be the qualities 
that alienated the remote Prince Charles 
Prince Andrew may have erred by marry- 
ing a lively girl with no visible sense of re- 
sponsibility, but Charles’ downfall was mar- 
rying a superstar, a charismatic beauty, 
perhaps the world’s most photogenic wom- 
an. Thirteen years his junior and barely out 
of her teens when they married in 1981, Di- 
ana quickly discovered her extraordinary 
hold on the public. Her residences are Lon- 
don and the limelight. Especially in the past 
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\ COMPASSIONATE PRINCESS 
VisrriInG HUNGARY IN MARCH 
Here SHE COMFORTS AN ELDERLY 
YUGOSLAV REeFuGEt 


few years, as her two sons have been in 
school, she has defined her own life and 
goals with scant reference to his. 

More and more Charles prefers the 
country and working behind the scenes. 
And, his many supporters say, work he 
does. He has adopted environmental is- 
sues as his principal focus and prides him- 
self on his unique ability to bring together 
at a quiet conference experts who would 
not ordinarily meet or sit down for a seri- 
ous session. Last week the prince flew to 
Strasbourg, France, to learn more about 
the workings of the European Community, 
then to Brussels to address a joint British 
and European environmental group 

Charles’ second front is architecture, 
and in this field he has won his most popu- 
lar success, He inherited many of his fa- 
ther’s gadfly, curmudgeonly qualities, and 
when he started railing against the ugli- 
ness of London’s skyline and new build- 
ings that looked like carbuncles, he struck 
a chord in the common man. This month 
he opened his own Institute for Architec- 
ture near London's Regent's Park, which 
will offer courses toward a degree in the 
field and will serve as a gathering point for 
conferences. 

The prince is often pictured sketching 
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in Scotland or communing with plants at 
his country house, Highgrove. It is true 
that he enjoys the pastimes typical of the 
English upper class: polo, hunting, shoot- 
ing. But his schedule, much of it off cam- 
era, is busy. Last week he also took time to 
talk at some length with 22 recipients of 
loans or grants from the Prince’s Youth 
Business Trust, which launches young 
would-be entrepreneurs, many of them 
unemployed, in realistic businesses. In 
this crowd he is perfectly at home, wel- 
coming them by saying that the whole 
event is blatant advertising for himself 
and listening to both their problems and 
their boasts. Some of the photographers 
who cover his wife diligently sympathize 
with Charles, but as one of them says, 
“editors won't print pictures of a man ina 
suit unless he’s a head of state.” 

In a way that sums up the hard side of 
Charles’ predicament. Without a domain 
of his own, he tends to be defined by his 
botched marriage. Says his biographer 
Anthony Holden: “All the speeches on the 
rain forests and the buildings pale when 
you're two-timing the most popular wom- 
an in England.” 

For her part, Diana appears to have ex- 
pected “a meaningful relationship,” to use 
her generation’s argot. Not royal at all. 
Like his father and many noble males, 
Charles is mulishly set in his ways, loath 
to show any feelings, not to speak of the 
emotional give-and-take involved in an or- 
dinary marriage. 

The transcript of Diana’s conversa- 
tion with Gilbey makes embarrassing yet 


sis 


poignant reading. Gilbey burbles “dar- 
ling” repeatedly. He wants to talk about 


“us.” She, however, is very cautious, di- | 
verting any intimacy by changing the | 


subject. What she wants is praise, appre- 
ciation for her sufferings and a chance 
to complain (she feels—with some justifi- 
cation—that her in-laws are against her 
and that the Queen Mother is giving her 
funny looks). 

The palace has not denied the authen- 
ticity of the tapes, but others do, including 
veteran royal biographer Brian Hoey. His 
chief point is that the conversation is sup- 
posed to have taken place around 11 p.m. 
on New Year’s Eve, when the Queen Moth- 
er’s annual party, from which no one is ex- 
cused, is in full swing. 

Gossips thrive on a kind of conspiracy 
theory that has Charles and Diana each 
surrounded by cadres of supporters who 
leak material damaging to the other. In the 
case of Charles, even palace professionals 
and police have been rumored to be fuel- 
ing the family feud. In Diana’s, it is friends 
like Gilbey and her brother Charles, the 
new Ear! Spencer. If true, she may not be 
getting very good advice. Last year Spen- 
cer decided to head off a rumor about an 
affair that continued after his marriage by 
announcing himself that it was true. Per- 
haps not the sagest fellow to counsel the 
future Queen. 

In a chapter written for the newly re- 
leased paperback of his book on Diana, 
Andrew Morton states that the couple 
made a friendly agreement between 
themselves to separate. That pact did 











Prince CHARLES, SKETCHING 
aT BALMORAL IN SCOTLAND, 
PusiisHep His Drawincs 

Earier THis YEAR 


not survive stormy sessions with 
Charles’ parents, who supposedly would 
love to see Diana go but resist any con- 
cessions. For instance, if a divorce were 
to occur, they would want her to give up 
her public work, which is genuinely dear 
to her. If she were to remarry, the royal 
family would want her to leave the coun- 
try and her boys. It is doubtful that ei- 
ther the mother or the reputation of the 
monarchy would survive that gambit. 

Despite the common impression, a di- 
vorce would not interfere with Charles’ fu- 
ture position as head of the Church of Eng- 
land—even if the church’s critics accuse it 
of “moving the goalposts” to keep the 
monarchy and its own traditions alive. 
The deterrents, however, are formidable. 
Philip Ziegler observes that if the couple 
were to divorce, “it would be damaging, 
and a great asset to the royal family would 
be lost or eliminated.” For the moment 
there remains some effort at peacemak- 
ing. After her return from South Korea, 
Diana released a statement aimed at Mor- 
ton's new chapter, saying that the Queen 
and Prince Philip had always supported 
her—which was read as confirmation that 
the circumstances of her marriage re- 
quired some support. 
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Whatever accommodation the prince 
and princess reach, their travails have 
raised concerns that touch the rest of the 
family, and the image of the monarchy it- 
self. Most serious is the new focus on what 
is coming to be considered as the royals’ 
free ride. The Queen pays no tax on her 
personal fortune. The active members of 
her family receive nearly $15 million an- 
nually, which is used to support their pub- 
lic duties. As palace spokesmen point out, 
most of this goes for employee salaries, as 
does 75% of the Queen's annual $12 
million. 

That is not all the crown costs. The 
government maintains royal buildings 
and grounds, the yacht Britannia with 
its crew of 256, the train and the various 
planes and helicopters that the family 
use, It all adds up to more than $100 
million a year. Commentators like to 
bring up Scandinavian monarchies, 
which cost a fraction of that, but Britons 
revel in pageantry, elaborate parades 
and huge royal weddings—and no one in 
the world puts on a better show. 

Such explanations, however, have 
failed to quiet the protests over the costs 
of the whole enterprise. As recently as 
1990, Parliament voted against taxing 
the Queen, though polls now show that 
about 80% of the population think the 
Queen should pay something. She is lis- 
tening, and some sort of plans are on the 
drawing board. It is more likely that the 
next monarch will be faced with paying 
the bill. Even such pro-monarchy stal- 
warts as constitutional scholar Lord 


of 











St.John (pronounced Sin-gin) 
of Fawlsey say that “in this 
day and age, the income-tax 
exemption is pretty hard to 
defend.” But he deplores any 
further changes. “The mon- 
archy is the symbol of our 
national unity.” 

Does Britain need a mon- 
arch at all, or could the nation 
do just as well without? There 
are a few obvious advantages. 
The country profits from an 
enormous tourist trade, an 
$11.5 billion industry in 1990. 
London is one of the top desti- 
nations for traveling Ameri- 
cans, and the quaint ceremo- 
nies that surround royal life 
are a major part of its appeal. 
Then there is the less easily 
measured factor of the tradi- 
tion and continuity that the 
crown represents, something 
to be proud of in the post- 
World War II decades when 
Britain has had to settle for 
considerably less wealth and 
power. Finally, many Britons 
regard a threat to the monar- 
chy as an abrogation of their 
constitution, the spine of their 
country. It is not just a matter 
of conservatism or liberalism. 
Says Peter Hennessy, profes- 
sor of contemporary history at 
the University of London: “I 
am a man of the center left, but 
I know a blue-ribbon institu- 
tion when I see one.” 

There is a hardy opposi- 
tion, however, and its best-known mouth- 
piece is fire-breathing Labour M.P. Tony 
Benn. “We are still a feudal society, trying 
to live off whiskey, tweed and the royal 
family,” he sputters. “The fact is that a 
Prime Minister’s powers are derived from 
crown powers, and they are greater than a 
President's. A Prime Minister, on his or 
her own, can create judges, bishops, lords, 
send troops to the Falklands. Beside this, 
Di and Fergie are absolute froth.” 

The reason why even the most enthu- 





siastic republicans do not see the end of 


the crown is the Queen herself. The most 
common comment about her is that “she 
has not put a foot wrong” in four decades. 
When she succeeded her father in 1952, 
she found that he had left the institution in 


very strong condition, largely because of 


the family’s performance in World War II. 
Elizabeth's parents stayed in London 
while the bombs dropped. As her mother 
famously declared when asked whether 
she or her children would flee the country, 
“The children will not leave unless I do. I 
shall not leave unless their father does, 
and the King will not leave the country in 
any circumstances whatever.” After the 
bombing sorties the King and Queen were 
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out in the fields of rubble, consoling and 
encouraging the wounded and the home- 
less. The monarchy still draws on those 
reserves of love and loyalty. When the 
Queen Mother dies, the nation will come 
together as it may not for any occasion 
thereafter. 

The Queen inherited little of her 
mother’s charm or her publicity smarts 
(to this day when the old lady travels in 
the ceremonial horse-drawn coach, tiny, 
hidden bulbs highlight her face). The 
present Queen’s props have become na- 
tional jokes—the pack of corgis, the ker- 
chief, the ever present purse with noth- 
ing in it, least of all cash. Like her 
father, she is shy. A recent TV show de- 
tailing her routines, Elizabeth R, has a 
painful vignette of the Queen visiting an 
old people’s home. She asks one elderly 
soul, who is obviously not dressed for 
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= the street, whether she lives 
there. Then, does she have a 
room of her own? When the 
woman says yes, the mis- 
tress of a thousand rooms 
replies, “That must be rath- 
> er nice.” 

One might in the current 
* climate question whether a 
nation needs to underwrite a 
performance like that. Sue 
Townsend, author of 7he Se- 
cret Diary of Adrian Mole, has 
just published a novel called 
The Queen and I, which imag- 
ines that the royal family has 
been consigned to a public 
housing development by a 
stern republican government 
that has overthrown the mon- 
archy. The book is both funny 
and impudent, but it contains 
a portrait of Elizabeth that is 
admiring in spite of itself. 
Townsend plays up Her Maj- 
esty’s awkwardness, but of all 
her clan she adjusts best to 
her alien circumstances, sim- 
ply by applying common 
sense and pluck. 

Homely values, so simple 
and yet, it seems, so elusive, 
are apparently the secret of 
her exemplary reign. In £liza- 
beth R, the Queen becomes el- 
oquent when reflecting on 
her own outlook. She recalls 
the moment when she gave a 
young soldier an award for 

. gallantry: “I said, “That was a 

very brave thing to do.’ He 

said, ‘Och, it was just the training.’ I have a 

feeling that, in the end, probably that is the 
answer to a great many things.” 

And in the end, that may be the answer 
to what went wrong. The training that Her 
Majesty received from her parents did not 
prove easy to pass along to the next gener- 
ation. She and Prince Philip, both austere 
and chilly as parents, were able to instill a 
concept of duty in their children, but not 
the warmth that still radiates from their 
grandmother. 

Ironically enough, the family member 
most blessed with these qualities is Diana, 
the outsider now determined to follow her 
own path. Last month she opened a drug- 
rehab center in Brixton, a London slum 
that was the scene of grim riots in 1981. In 
a sense she was updating her grandmoth- 
er-in-law’s forays into blitz-ravaged areas. 
Despite the best efforts of the staff, not all 
the planned events came off, and the visit 
looked to come up short. Diana read the 
situation at once, and asked to hear more 
from the lusty gospel choir that had sung 
for her earlier. Who could blame her? 


Their selection had been Everything's 
Gonna Be All Right. —With reporting by Helen 
Gibson/London 
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bout six years ago, I decided to stop smoking. So I tried cold turkey. But soon, my wife caught me 


sneaking cigarettes out the bathroom window. 


ae TE FRANKLY, I NEVER THOUGHT 
COULD REALLY QUIT SMOKING. -— 


Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™ Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 
nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 






clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That's when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, | attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also 
gave me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation 
and motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn't be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 


your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. Habitrol 


ras BASEL A pal 


See next page for additional important information system) 





















Habitrol™ 

(nicotine transdermal system) 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 

Coser STINE FOR PL. PORES BRPORNOAION Sa PORKANE 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habito! treatment is indicated 25 an acd to smoking cessation for the relie! of mico- 
tine withdrawal symptoms, Hatstrol beatment should be used as a part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking cessation program 

The use of Habiro! systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 


Use of Habstrol systems «s contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity or ailer- 
Qy 10 mucotine or 10 any of the components of the therapeutic system 
WARNINGS: 


Nicotine tom any source can De toc and addictive. Smoking causes lung canoer 
Dean disease emphysema, and May adversely aect the fetus and the pregnant woman 
For any smoker, «Pt or without concamatant disease or pregnancy. the risk of nicotine 
feplacement in 3 smoking cessation program should De weghed against the hazard of 
Coniinued smobung wile using Habtrol systems. and the Helihood of achiewng ces- 
sation of smnoteng wiMout nicotine replacement 


Warning 
Tobacco smoke. which has been shown to be harmful to the (etus. contains 
Ricotine. hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monomide Nicotine has been shown in 
animal studies 10 Cause fetal harm it ts theretore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
ment can Cause fetal harm when admenistered to a pregnant woman The effect 
Of micobine delivery Dy Habiirol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Elects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to alempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
tions belore using pharmacological approaches It Habitrol therapy is used 
Guring pregnancy, or it the patent becomes pregriant while using Habitrol 
treatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Note Concerning Children 
The amounts at rucotine that ave tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
Of poxsoning and could prove tata! ¢ Habitro? systems are applied oF ingested by 
widen oF pets Used 21 mgiday systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini- 
‘ial drug content Therelore patients should be cauboned 10 keep both used and 
unused Habito! systems out of the reach of children and pets 
PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patient should be uiged to stop smoking completely when inutiating Hatitral 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Patients should be informed that it 
Mey Continue to smoke whule using Habitro! systems. they may experience adverse 
etlects due lo peak necotine levels higher than thase experienced trom smoking 
alone It there is a cliescally sagrwhicant increase in cardiovascular or other etfects 
attributable to nicotine. the Habstro! dose should be reduced or Habitro! treatment 
Giscontinued (see WARNINGS) Ptrysicians should antiopate that concomitant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions} 

The use of Habitrol systems beyond 3 months by patients who stop smoking 
Should be discouraged because Ihe chromic consumption of nicotine by any route 
Gan be harmtul and addicting 

‘Reactions: \n a {week open-label dermal wnitabon and sensitization 
Study Of Habito! systems, 22 of 220 patents exhibited delinite erythema at 24 
hours after apphcation Upon rechallenge 3 pabents extubited mild-to-moderate 
Contact allergy Patients mith contact sensitization should be cautioned thal a sen 
OuS Teachon Could accut from exposure to other micotine-conitaining products or 
smouing bh the efficacy trals. erythema tollowing system removal was typically 
Seen in abou. 17% of patients. some edema in 4%. and dropouts due to skin reac 
‘bons occurred m 6% af pabents 

Patients should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habitrol treatment 
20 contact thew physicians if ey expenence severe or persistent local shin reac- 
‘hors af Ihe site of application (¢ g severe erytherna. pruritus of edema) or a gen- 
eralized shin reaction (¢9  urhcara hives. or generalized rash) 

‘Skin Disease: }130s\00) systems ae usually well tolerated by pabents wilt) normal 
‘Shin. bul may be writating tor pabents wih some shin disorders (atopic or eczema - 
tous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |: (ss 0! \cvine 
feplacement in patents with certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular dis 
eaS#S Should be weighed ageins! the Cenetits of including mcobne reptaceenent in 
4 smoking Cessabon program for them Specitically. patients with coronary heart 
Gisease (Nestory of myocardhal mtarction and/or angina pectons). serious cardiac 
arthynmas. of vasospasic ceseases (Buerger’s disease Prirumetal’s variant ang 
7a) should be carelully screened and evaluated before nicotine replacement is pre 
xribed 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use ct Habytrol treatment was 
feported cocasvonalty It serious cardiovascular symptoms occur wilh Habito! 
treatment. it should be discontinued 

Haberol treatment should generally not be used sn patents @uting the immedi - 
ae past- myocardial intarchon penod. patents with serious arrytheas, and 
patents wilh severe oF worsening angina pectores 
Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: |r pharmacchietics of mcolwe Naw Not 
been Stuched in the elderly or in patents with renal or hepatic ienpaiment 
However given that mecotine is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 1s Gependent on Inver blood tow. some influence of hepatic impairnent 
OF drug kunehcs (reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
smioamment would be expected to atfect the clearance of nicotine ar its metabolites 
trom the circutation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacolonetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: '12!)'00\ eaten! should be used with caution in 
patients with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma oF insulin-Gependent dia- 
Dales since mcotine causes the release of catecholamines by the adrenal medul 


a 
Peptic Ulcer Disease: ti cnre days tealing © peph ulcer disease theretore 
Habetrof treatment should Dé used with caution in patents with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the Denelits of including micobne replacement in a smoking cessa 
fon program outweigh the risks 
Accelerated Hypertension: \\-oti"e Constilules a 15h tator ‘ot development 
of malignant hypertension in patents with accelerated hypertension, theretore 
Habitrol treatment should be used with caubon in these pabents and only when the 
Denetits of including Mcotine replacement in a smoking Cessation progam out 
weigh the risks 

Information tor Patients 

Apabent instruction sheet is included in the package of Hatitrot systems is- 
pensed fo the pabent It contains important information and instructors on how to 
ust and dispose of Habérol systems properly Patents should be encouraged to 
25k Questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients must be advesed to beep both used and unused systems out of the reach of 


chikaren and pats 
Drug Interactions 

Smoking cessation, with of wihout nicotine replacerent, may aller Me pharma- 
COkinetics of certan concomitant meckcations 


May Require a Decrease in 
Possibie Mechanism 
Acetaranophen. catiene Deinduction of hepatic 
imoramine, oxazepam enzyrnes on smoking 
pertazocine. propranalol cessaton 
theaphnyline 
Insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insure absorption with 
SMOkING Cessation 
Adrenergec antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(€.9. prazosin, labetalol) catecholarmnes with 
smoking Cessation 
May Require an Increase In 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking —Pessible Mechanism 
Adrenergic agomets Decrease in circulating 
(eg. sopeotereno! catecholamines wilh 
phenylephrine) smoking cessation 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment ot 


Nicotine itself does not appear to be 2 carcinogen in laboratory animals However 
Micotine and Ms metabolies increases Me modence of tumors in the cheek pouch 
es ol hamsters and forestomach ot F344 rats respectively. when grven in combina - 
hon with tumor-aneiaions One study. wtech could net be replicated suggested that 
Coltinane. the pemary metabolite of mecting. may cause lymphoreticular sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats 
Nicotine and cohning were not mutagenic in the Ames Szimoneliz 
test. Nicotine induced reparable DMA Garrage in an & coll test system Nicotine 
WW2S Shown to be genotowr in a test system using Chenese Namater ovary celts tn 
(aS and rabbits. implantation can De Getayed or ntiteted by reduction « DNA syn- 
thesis Pal appears fo be caused by mecotire Studies nave shown a decrease in liter 
Size #9 rats treated wilh necotine during gestaton 
Pregnancy Category D isee WARNINGS) 
The harmiul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and etal heallh are clearly 
established. These include low terth wegtt an micreased risk of spontaneous 
Worhion. and ncreased perinatal mortality The specitic effects of Habitrol treat 
Ment on tetal development are unanown Therefor pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged lo attempt cessabon using educabony and Dehaworal interventions 
before using pharmacological approaches 
orton during nicotine replacemect Nerapy has heen reported 
5 with smoking. nicotine a5 4 ContniDuting Larter cannot be excluded 
Habitro! treatment should be used during pregnancy only i the lvtelinood ot 
SMobing Cessation juslihes Ine potentia’ resi of use ct nicotine replacement by the 
see who may continue to smoke 
Animal Studies: Niche wis SOW 10 produce skeletal abnormalines in the ott 
Spring of mace when given doses tow to Me Cams (25 ma/p/ttay IP or SC) 
Maman Studies: Niche ee atogerncey has Net Deen studed m Numans except 
5 a Component of cigarette smoke (each Ogarete smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
Pucoting) ft has not been possible to conclude whether cigarette smoking is teralo 
genic to humans 
Other Effects 
Animal Studies: ' ccoline bolus (up to 2 mg’sg) to pregnant rhesus mon 
NeyS Caused acedosis Nypercarba, and hypotension (tetal anc maternal con. 
Centraions were about 20 Imes those achieved after smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes) Fetal breathing movements were ‘educed on the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injection of 0.25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent lo smok 
ing | cigarette every 20 seconds for $ munutes) Uterine blood How was 
feduced about 30% ater infusion of 0 1 mg/kg/min nicotine for 20 minutes to 
Pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 ogareties every 
Mmunute tor 20 munutes) 
Human Experience: (jee smoring during Oregnancy 6 wsocuited wh an 
increased nish of spontaneous aD0/10". low-Deth~aedht mlants and perinatal mor 
tality Nicotine and carbon monouide are considered the most likely mediators ot 
these outcomes. The effects of ogarette srnokang on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have Deen studied near term Cigareties increased fetal acttic blood tlow and heart 
fate. and decreased uterine blood flow and feta’ treating movements Haberol 
treatment has not been studied in pregnant humans 
Labor and Delivery 
Habatrol systems are not recommended to be tefl on during labor and delivery The 
facts of mootine on the motner oF the fetus during labor are unknown 
Nersing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habitra! therapy is administered to 
nursing women The safety of Habitrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
Deen examined Nicolne passes Iteely into Dreast mle the mila-to-plasma 
talio averages 29 Nicotine 1s absorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
Cleat nicotine by hepatic irst-pass clearance Mowever the efficiency of 
temoveal Ss probably lowest at buth The dene Concentrations in mitk can 
De eapected to be lower with Habiirot treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarette smoking. a5 matemnal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced wilh nicotine replacement The risk ol exposure of the 
intant to nicotine trom Hatitrol systems should be weighed agains! the 
TeSkS associated with the intan! s exposure to mcotine trom continued 
Smoking by the mother (passive smoke Exposure and Contamination of 
breast milk with other components of tobacco Smoke) and trom Habitrol 
systems alone or mn combination with continued smoking 
Use 











Habarol systesns are not recommended for use in children because the salety and 
éflectiveness ot Habetrol treatment in chuidren and adolescents ato smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patents over the ape of 60 particpated m clinical trials of Habito! ther 
My. Hatelrol erapy appeared to be as etlective in Mis age group as in younger 
smnobers 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patents who partopand in controlled 
Gfiracal thats es complicated by the ocnurrence of Gl ang CNS eSects of nicotine 
witicrana’ 25 well as micotine excess The actual madences of Doth ae confound 
€d by Concurrent smoking dy many ot the pabents Ih Me nals. ahen reporting 
adverse events, the investigators Cd not attempt to identity Ihe cause of he symp 


fom 
Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event assocaled with topical mcctire S a short-lived 
erythema. pruritus, oF burning af the appicabon site which was seen at least once 
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7 35% of patents on Habitro! treatment in the clinscal trials Local erythema after 
‘System removal was noted at least once in 17%. of patients and local adem in 4% 
Erytherna generally resolved within 24 hours. Culaneous hypersensitywity (contact 
Sensitzabon) occurred in 2% ot patients on Hapetrct treatment (see PRECAU- 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 
Probably Causally Related 
The tollowing adverse events were reported more frequently in Hatetro! Teatec patents 
Than in pracedo-trealed patients oF exited a dose resporse in chreca! tnais 
Dagestive system - Dratrhea® dyspepsia” 
Moutt/ Tooth disorders ~ Dry mouth 
Musculoskeletal system - Artyraiga® myaigia® 
Nervous system - Abnormal dreams? somnolence? 
Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% 10 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of patents 

Unmarked t reported in < 1% of pabents. 
Causal Unknown 
Adverse events reported in Habitro!- and placebo-treated patents af about he 
Same trequency ni clirecal mais are listed Delow The clinical significance of the 
#550010" Detween Habetro! treatment and these events 6 unanown. Dut hey are 
Feported as alerting information for the clinician 
Body a5 a whole - Allergy? back paint 
Cardiovascular system - Hypertensiont 
Digestive system - Andomieal pant. consigationt nausea” vomiting 
Nervous system - Duziness*, conoentraton imparedt neasacte (17%) insomnia® 
Respiratory system - Cough mcreasect. pharyngitis. sinusitis t 
Urogental system - Dysmencernea* 
Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of pahents 
Unmarked it reported in < 1%) of patents 
ORUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 
Habetro! systems are iieety to have 2 low abuse potentig’ Hased on differences between 
it and Cogareties in tout chatactensies commonly considered enportant in contribuling 
fo. abuse much slower atsorption. much seraailes fluctuahons in blood leve’s. lower 
blood levels of mcctine. and less inequent use ().e once daly) 

Dependence on nicotine potacriles chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
reported Such dependence might atso ooout from transterence to Habitrol systems 
of fobacco-Dased micotine Gependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To menimmare the resk of dependence pahents should be encouraged to withoraw 
gradually trom Habétro! treatment afte: 4 10 6 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
feduction «S to progressively decrease Pe dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The ettects of anpiying several Hatetrol systems simultaneously or of swallow 
ing Habstro! systems are unknown | see WARNINGS Safety Note Concerning 
Chiigren) 

The ora! LD. for nicotine in rogents vanes with speces but is in excess of 24 
mg/kg death is duz to respiratory paralysis The oral minimum lethal dese of nico 
tine in Gogs «s greater than S mg/eg The otal minimum acute letha’ dose for nico 
fine in human adults 1s reported to be 40 to BO my (<1 mpg) 

Two of twee Habstrot 30 con’ systems in capsules ed to Gogs weighing 8-17 hy 
were emetic. but Cid not produce any other significant clinical signs The adminis 
tration of these patches corresponds to aout 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose ot Habitrol Systems would be expected 
to be the same as those al acute nicotine poisoning including pallor. cold 
‘Sweat. Nausea. Salivalion voruting abdomunal pan, diarrhea Neadache. dizz) 
NESS. disturbed hearing and vesion, tremor. mental contusion and weakness 
Prostration hypotension and respiralory lailure may ensue with large aver- 
doses Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death follows as a resull 
of peripheral ot central respiratory paralysis ov. less trequently. cardiac tailure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatitrol system should be removed unenadiately il the patent shows gs of 
Overdosage and the patent should seek immediate medical care. The shin surtane 
may be flushed with water and dried No soap should be used sance | may 
increase necotine absorption Nicotine wil! Combnue to be detrvered info the biood 
Stream for several Now's (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacotonencs} 
ier removal o! the system Decause of a depot of mecoline in the skin 
Overdose From ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitrol systems should De relerred 10 & health care facility for 
Management. Due to the possibilty of nicoline-induced seizures actrvated char 
Coal should be aomunstered In unconscious pabents with a secure airway instill 
activated charcoal va Nasogasiric tute A saline calharde or sorbitol added to the 
fst dose of achvated charcoa may Speed gasttontestinal passage of the system 
Repeated doses of activated Charcoa! should be administered as long as the sys- 
fom remains the gastrombestina! tract since if will conbnue to release mcotne for 





Other supporive measures include Gazepam of barbiturates for seunutes atropine tor 
excessive bronchal secretions oF Giartea nespeatory support for respiratory tadure 
Pd wigorous fad Support tor hypotension and cardhovasculs collapse 
Satety and Handling 

Habitrot systems can be a Germ! irtitant and can cause contact sensitizanon 
Altnough exposure of health care workers 10 mcotine Irom Habtro! systems should 
be minenal care should be taben to avoid unnecessary contact with aclive sys- 
Jems. it you Oo handle active systerns. wash wilh wale alone since soap may 
increase nicotine absorption Do not touch your eves 


When the used sysien is removed trom ine skin. it should te folded over and placed 
te protocwe Pouch whch contasned the new system The used system should fe 
MMenediaioly Cisposed Of im Such 2 way to prevent dls access Dy chektren or pets See 
patent information tor hurther deectons tor handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 85°F (30°C) because Habstrot systems are sensitive to heat A 
Slight drscoloration of the system is not significant 

Do not store unpouched Onoe remaved from the protective pouch, Hatntro! 
SYSHEMS Should De apgeed promphy sinoe mcobine s volable and the system may 
lose strength 
CAUTION: Feveral ‘aw promiors dspersing without prescnpoon 
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Before 1988 


Two 20-gal. 
(76 Liters) 
gas tanks 
mounted 
outside truck 
frame 





WAS GM RECKLESS? 


AGM pickup truck in flames after 
being hit on the side by a car 


Current model 


One 34-gal. 
(129 Liters) gas 
tank mounted 
inside a wider 
truck frame 





The troubled automaker is accused of ignoring an unsafe gas-tank design 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


N A SUNNY AFTERNOON LAST NO- 

vember, Walter Krug was cruis- 

ing along in his 1988 four-door 

Chevy pickup truck on I-20 near 
Stanton, Texas, when suddenly another 
pickup blew a tire, veered into Krug’s 
lane and broadsided him. The violent im- 
pact ruptured the gas tank of Krug’s 
truck, spewing fuel that exploded into a 
fireball. Unable to free himself, Krug, 37, 
was burned to death. His family puts the 
blame on the truck’s design. “Krug 
would have survived the crash if not for 
the fire. But there shouldn’t have been a 
fire,” says Mick McBee, the attorney rep- 
resenting the family. After the Krugs 
threatened to sue General Motors, the 
pickup’s manufacturer, the company set- 
tled out of court. 

Krug, a former oil-company foreman, 
was one of more than 300 people killed 
since 1973 in collisions involving burning 
gas tanks in GM pickups, according to 
the Center for Auto Safety. While the 
company denies that the trucks are 
prone to catch fire and accuses plaintiffs’ 
lawyers of sensationalizing the accidents, 
GM documents released last week sug- 
gest that the automaker recognized as 
long ago as 1983 that the fuel tanks 
could be made much less vulnerable to 
side-impact collisions. GM has already 
been hit with more than 100 product- 
liability lawsuits in connection with the 
gas tanks. The company has settled some 
suits, but it could face another wave of 
litigation as a result of the new disclo- 
sures. Consumer groups are pressing the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration (NHTSA) to order a recall of the 
5 million pickups still on the road. 


“It's the Ford Pinto all over again, | raised questions about the outboard loca- 


only worse,” claims Clarence Ditlow, ex- 
ecutive director of the cas, referring to 
the 1970s-era compact car whose alleg- 
edly flawed gas-tank design led to the 
death of 27 motorists. 

The fuel-tank controversy may wors- 


| en the woes of the world's largest compa- 


ny. In the past few weeks GM has reshuf- 
fled its top management, accelerated 
plans to lay off tens of thousands of 
workers, and reported a_ third-quarter 
loss of $753 million, Analysts estimate 
that the gas-tank problem could eventu- 
ally cost GM as much as $700 million in 
legal fees and damages. So far, the com- 
pany has paid out more than $200 mil- 
lion in settlements, according to the cas. 
What remains incalculable is the effect 
on GM's image at a time when the com- 
pany is struggling to regain its reputa- 
tion for quality. 

GM's pickups, sold under the Chevro- 
let and GMC nameplates, are commonly 
used as recreation vehicles and as work- 
horses in fields like construction and 
farming. As in Ford and Chrysler pick- 
ups, the gas tank in GM trucks was 
mounted inside the cab, behind the seats, 
until federal regulations in 1973 forced 
the companies to relocate the tank. Ford 
and Chrysler placed it underneath the 
vehicle’s chassis, inside a set of heavy- 
steel frame rails. In GM models made be- 
tween 1973 and 1987, however, the gas 
tank was mounted like a saddlebag, out- 
side the frame. This configuration made 
the tank more vulnerable to side-impact 
collisions, critics say. GM changed the 
design in some models beginning in 
1988, placing the tank inside the frame. 

GM maintains that the older design is 
safe, but its own engineers seem to have 
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tion as far back as 1970. GM submitted 
70,000 pages of internal documents to 
the nuTsa last week as part of the agen- 
cy's review of pickup-truck safety. In a 
memo dated Sept. 7, 1970, safety engi- 
neer George Carvil warned of possible 
fuel leaks in side collisions. “Moving 
these side tanks inboard,” he wrote, 
“might eliminate most of these potential 
leakers.”” An internal memo dated Dec. 
15, 1983, by product analyst Richard 
Monkaba, discussed the company’s plan 
to change the gas tank’s position with 
its 1987 models. “The fuel tank will be 
relocated inside the frame rails,” wrote 
Monkaba, “‘a much less vulnerable loca- 
tion than today’s tanks.” 

GM contends that the memos are be- 
ing taken out of context and that the pre- 
1988 trucks meet, if not surpass, federal 
safety standards. For example, GM notes 
that the trucks passed the traffic-safety 
administration’s 20-m.p.h. side-impact 
crash tests. In 1980 GM began conduct- 
ing its own 50-m.p.h. crash tests, even 
though they are not required by law. Ex- 
plaining why the tanks were mounted 
outboard for so long, a high-ranking GM 
executive points out that exhaust pipes 
and other mechanisms usually crowd the 
center of the chassis, leaving little room 
for a large gas container. Says the execu- 
tive: “The perfect place for a fuel tank 
hasn't been invented yet.” GM is resist- 
ing efforts to recall the pickups, a 
process that would involve installing a 
protective lining in the fuel tank and cost 
the automaker an estimated $50 million. 
The nuvsa, which could order a recall, is 
expected to decide by mid-December 
whether to do so. —Reported by William 
McWhirter and Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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The Lioness in Winter 


At 36, having transformed sports for women, tennis star Martina Navratilova is 
managing her decline just as she managed her career: adroitly and outspokenly 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


HEN SHE HALF-STRODE, HALF- 

skipped into Madison Square 

Garden to tumultuous applause 

last week, Martina Navratilova 
broke records. But she has lasted so long 
that she does that every time she plays 
win or lose. When her opponents had con- 
troversial calls go against them in the 
opening singles and doubles matches that 
she played just an hour apart, Navratilova 
set aside competitive advantage for queen- 
ly benevolence and conceded the (not so 
crucial) points, When she adjourned to the 
pressroom after winning both matches, 
she spoke briefly and blandly of her play, 
then waded more eagerly into political 
controversy over an antigay amendment 
to the Colorado constitution that she is su- 
ing to have overturned, and vowed to quit 
her beloved Aspen home if she fails 


If one hadn't seen her running around 
the court, contorting into improbable po- 
sitions to hit impossible angles, flinging 
herself into the air to intercept balls 
streaking in at 100 m.p.h., exulting at ev- 
ery reassurance that her athleticism was 
intact—after 36 years, more than 2,000 
career matches and double knee recon- 
struction—one might have thought the 
grande dame of tennis was making a 
Stately segue into the next phase of a 
stubbornly public life. But four years af- 
ter she started publicly flirting with the 
idea, the most successful woman in the 
history of professional sports is not quite 
ready to retire. 

She winces at talk about changes in 
her body as she keeps trying—mostly suc- 
cessfully—to surpass players half her age 
Tennis is a game of intimidation, and Nay- 
ratilova’s renown used to have opponents 
beaten before a ball was struck. Now, 





though she prides herself on candor, she 
struggles not to sound vulnerable. “Am la 
little slower? Maybe. But Billie Jean King 
thinks I'm hitting the ball as well as ever, 
and I definitely have more shots than I did 
eight years ago. If I'd had a forehand down 
the line back then, I would have won a few 
more French Opens, at least.” She blends 
tinkering with her game with a methodi- 
cal shortening of her schedule, playing a 
little less each year. She has bypassed the 
French Open, with its two weeks of end- 
less running on clay, since 1988, and the 
Australian Open, in Down Under swelter 
that can reach 140°F on court, since 1989. 
She takes a three-month spring break, 
plays no-pressure exhibitions in midsum- 
mer and enters a minimum number of 
tournaments to meet the rules. Next year, 
when many people expected that she 
would emphasize doubles, at which she is 
the best ever, she will focus on singles in- 
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stead. “Doubles,” she says, “is something I | 
can come back to when I'm older.” 

She still evokes awe. Manuela Ma- 
leeva-Fragniere, who beat Navratilova 
twice in 1990 but was steamrollered at the 
Garden last week, says, “I really don’t 
think she’s getting any less good. There 
are days when she plays the best tennis 
she has ever played. She just has more ups 
and downs.” When asked about her high- 
lights of 1992, Navratilova cites two vic- 
tories and, unthinkable a few years ago, a 


defeat by the current No. 1, Monica Seles, i 


at Wimbledon. “I looked at the videotape, 
and it was much closer than I thought,” 
she says with a smile. A couple of years 
ago, the sense of might-have-been would 
have nagged at her for months. 

Her standing as the all-time greatest in 
her sport seems beyond challenge. She 
has played more singles matches, and won 
more, than any other tennis athlete, male 
or female; she has captured more titles 
and earned more prize money—$18.3 mil- 
lion and climbing. If excellence is mea- 
sured by a single shining season, no one is 
likely ever to top her 1983, when she went 
86-1 and took 16 titles. Or her 1984, when 
she ended a 55-match win streak with a 
single loss, then captured her next 74. If 
the measure is longevity, she has won at 
least one title a year for 20 straight years 
and ranked in the top five for the past 18. 
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At the Garden last week: slowing down 
but exulting in enduring gifts 


“I don't think about history much,” 
Navratilova claims in public, “or I proba- 
bly wouldn’t play anymore.” In private, 
friends say, she is acutely aware of her 
place in history, as a player and as a 
symbol. She transformed sports for 
women by taking on the training disci- 
pline of men—lifting weights, running 
sprints, following a rigid carbohydrate- 
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loaded diet. She emphasized mental 
preparation as much as physical, sup- 
planting the customary touring father or 
coach with Team Navratilova, a floating 
coterie of trainers, playing partners and 
amateur headshrinkers—although they 
could not always avert the abrupt col- 
lapses of concentration that former play- 
er and now commentator Mary Carillo 
calls “Martina meltdowns.” 

Perhaps her most lasting legacy is 
having lived as an open homosexual while 
competing. Other gay superstars duck 
questions, solicit a conspiracy of silence, 
make marriages of convenience. Navrati- 
lova has told the blunt truth to everyone, 
from biographers to Barbara Walters— 
not for sensation but to promote under- 
standing and advance causes like the Col- 
orado suit. “People in this country don't 
know what to think about gays,” she says. 
“I just hope we turn the energy away 
from prejudice to something positive. I'll 
never run for office—I'm too honest for 
that—but I hope my career and name 
mean that I can be involved on some level, 
making a difference.’ Those sound like 
the words of a woman in transition. But 
out on the court last week, the arms were 
rippling, the legs were limber, and the un- 
blinking eyes were still focused on the 
prize. Martina Navratilova is the lioness 
in winter. a 
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MAMMOTH 
CAVE, 
KENTUCKY 


First explored in the 
1930s, this vast 
chamber contains 
rock formations so 
fragile that only 20 
people are 
permitted to enter 
it each year. 


SCIENCE 


SUBTERR 
SECRETS 


Though dark, dank and dangerous, caves are 
proving to be ideal labs for learning about 
evolution, pollution and even hidden oil 
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By CHRISTINE GORMAN CARLSBAD 


THE POOL SITS SO STILL AND CLEAR THAT 
it remains utterly invisible unless 
glimpsed from an angle. Suspended over- 
head, cream-colored puffs of rock billow 
within arm’s reach, seeming to defy gravi- 
ty. Welcome to Lake of the Clouds, an en- 
chanted spot of earth that has never seen 
the sun or felt the morning dew. Carved 
out of solid rock nearly 1 million years ago, 
this bewitching chamber lies 300 m (1,000 
ft.) below the floor of the New Mexican 














desert at the lowest point in Carlsbad 
Cavern 

Getting there requires the skills of a 
subterranean mountain climber, which is 
why Lake of the Clouds is off limits to the 
public. The underground trek involves 


scrambling through narrow passages, 
navigating around steep crevasses and us- 
ing ropes to descend two drop-offs—the 
second of which encompasses a 60-m (200 
ft.) cliff. Turn off the miner's light on your 
helmet, and you cannot see your hand in 
front of your face. 


For a small group of seasoned spelunk- 
ers, hardy souls who love squirming 
through tight spots and tromping through 
mud, such a venture is as pleasant and re- 
laxing as a Sunday-afternoon jaunt. Not 
are the trekkers hindered by the survey- 
ing instruments, acidity meter and other 
tools they lug along the way. Led by geolo- 
gists Art and Peg Palmer, these scientific 
adventurers are trying to determine what 
the evolution of the cavern can tell them 
about prehistoric climates, the ecological 
health of the surrounding region—even 
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CAVE DWELLERS 


NEARSIGHTED CRICKETS 
An important link to the surface, 
these creatures forage for food 
aboveground at night. 
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GYPSUM FLOWERS 
Crystals of calcium sulfate form 
roseate blooms as large as the 
palm of a human hand. 


SALAMANDERS 
If insects and worms are 
abundant, this troglophile, or cave 
lover, can thrive underground. 


the likelihood of finding oil in limestone 
deposits around the world 

In the process, the Palmers and their 
colleagues are transforming speleology 
the study of caves—from an oddball hobby 
into an extraordinarily fruitful field of sci- 
entific investigation. Old views of caves as 
static places untouched by time or weath- 
er have been shoved aside. Replacing them 
is a growing understanding of the compli- 
cated ways in which caves interact with 
the land above and around them. “Won- 
dering where a cave goes, what is down 
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there and how it formed is really the es- 
sence of science,” says Art Palmer, who is 
a professor of hydrology at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Oneonta. “Yet most 
of us were too excited about exploring to 
realize this when we were first starting 
out years ago.” 


AVES CAN BE POUNDED INTO EX- 
istence by ocean waves, plowed 
open by ice or formed by lava. 
But to speleologists, the most 
interesting are those that have 
been etched out of limestone by 
acidic water flowing under- 
ground. For a long time, researchers be- 
lieved that nature could accomplish this 
feat in only one way: through the action of 
carbonic acid, which is produced when 
water reacts with carbon dioxide. The 
weak acid slowly dissolves bedrock. An 
underground stream forms, and an elabo- 
rate network of chambers like those found 
at Mammoth Cave in Kentucky takes 
shape. The unusual limestone terrains 
where this process occurs are known as 
karst, named for one such region in Slove- 
nia that is famous for its caves. About 15% 
of the earth’s terrain is karst. By studying 
and dating the old subterranean water- 
ways, researchers can tell how wet or dry 
past climates have been. 

As a newly carved cave fills with air, 
drops of water seep in through the walls 
and ceiling. Minerals trapped in these 
trickles begin to precipitate out of solution, 


CARBONIC-ACID CAVES 

Rainwater reacts with carbon dioxide to produce 
carbonic acid. This solution dissolves 
the limestone bedrock. Then, as 
the water table drops, new 
underground streams form 
and a layered network 
of tunnels takes 
shape 
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hardening into a stunning array of under- 


ground ornaments. Stalactites drip down 


from the ceiling. Stalagmites creep up from 
the floor. Miniature forests made of twisted 
branches of calcium carbonate stretch out 
from the walls. Many of the formations are 
so delicate that they can easily be destroyed 
by the presence of humans. 

However, this scenario never really fit 
one celebrated site—Carlsbad Cavern. “At 
Mammoth Cave, you can follow the path of 
the water from beginning to end—just like 
some kind of elaborate plumbing system,” 
says Carol Hill, who works with the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico and is a legendary 
figure in cave science. “But you can’t do 
that for Carlsbad. The cave keeps stopping 
where it shouldn't.” 

Hill helped clear up the confusion in 
the 1980s by carefully measuring the sul- 
fur content of samples taken from the cav- 
erns. Her work proved that Carlsbad was 
carved not by carbonic acid but by sulfuric 
acid, produced by a reaction between oxy- 
gen dissolved in groundwater and hydro- 
gen sulfide bubbling up from deep below 
the earth’s surface. This highly toxic solu- 
tion, which would have killed anyone pre- 
sent at the time, sculpted the many subter- 
ranean chambers at Carlsbad. 

Even more to their astonishment, re- 
searchers discovered that biology played 
an important role in the rock-dissolving 
process. By poring over slices of limestone 
under microscopes, scientists found the 
fossil remains of primitive bacteria that 
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SCIENCE 
UNDERGROUND 


Geologists Art and Peg Palmer 
survey a passage in order to 
construct a map. Biologists sift 
through sand near an entrance to 
count cricket eggs. 





had thrived in the once hostile environ- 
ment. Using sulfur instead of sunlight as 
their source of energy, these organisms 
actually bolstered the acid’s power to etch 
rock. Descendants of these strange mi- 
crobes have recently been found and are 
being studied at Lechuguilla Cave, not far 
from Carlsbad. 

By piecing together the sulfurous ori- 
gins of Carlsbad and other caves, speleolo- 
gists have done more than satisfy scientif- 
ic curiosity. They have also laid the 
foundation for some promising new ideas 
in oil exploration. Hydrogen sulfide, which 
is sometimes emitted as buried organic 
material decomposes, often appears in pe- 
troleum fields. Core samples of rock pro- 
duced during drilling suggest that some 
oil and gas deposits are trapped within an- 
cient cave systems that formed hundreds 
of millions of years ago. “So, about five 
years ago, some of us started looking in 
modern caves to see what they could tell 
us about where to hunt for oil,”’ says Rob- 
ert Handford, principal geologist at 
ARCO’s research center in Plano, Texas. 
“It's been a truly eye-opening experience 
that has made us interpret some of the 
cores we bring up in a completely different 
manner.” Because of the link between oil 
and caves, ARCO is starting to use remote- 
imaging technology to detect the presence 
of underground caverns. ‘‘My guess is that 
we will be able to find significant amounts 
of oil and gas this way,” says Handford. 

Researchers are also applying what 


SULFURIC-ACID CAVES 


: = highly toxic solution 
> carves out the 

‘ subterranean 
chambers. —~ 
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Hydrogen sulfide (which smells like rotten eggs) Rain 
bubbles up from deep under the earth's surface and 

7“™ __ reacts with oxygen in the groundwater 
eto form sulfuric acid. This 









Sponsor a Child for 
Only $12 a Month. 


At last! Here is a $12 sponsorship program for Americans 
who are unable to send $20, $21, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because for $12 
a month you will receive: 

@ a 3%” x 5” photograph of the child you are helping. 

© two personal letters from your child each year. 

© acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child’s case 
history and a special report about the country where 
your child lives. 

@ issues of our newsletter, “Sponsorship News.” 


All this for only $12 a month? 


Yes—because Children International believes that 
many Americans would like to help a needy child. And 
so we searched for ways to reduce the cost—without reducing 
the help that goes to the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keep you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organizations 
mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Children International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages and schools. 





‘ ! Little Marta lives in the Holy Land — and she is only one example of 
You can make a difference! children from countries around the world who urgently need a sponsor. 
$12 a month may not seem like much help to many a a en 
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Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $12 a month will help 
provide so much: 

© emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

© a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and 
other vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


o e e ” 
Sponsorship Application 
Yes, I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $12. Please assign me a 1) Boy C) Girl 
Country preference: () India () The Philippines () Thailand 
© Chile © Honduras C) Dominican Republic OM Colombia 

© Guatemala (© Ecuador (© Holy Land Child 
OR, choose a child who most needs my help from your 








* EMERGENCY LIST. 
A child needs your love! NAME 

Here is how you can sponsor a child immediately for ADDRESS 
only $12 a month: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor CITY 
a _ or a girl, and check the country of your choice. STATE ZIP 

. Or mark the “Emergency List” box and we will ‘ : : : 

assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have C Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
a sponsor. O I can't sponsor a child now. but wish to make a 

3. Send your $12 in right now and this will eliminate contribution of $ _________. 
the cost of a “trial child.” Please forward your U.S. tax-deductible check, made payable to: 


Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsorship 
program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 


Children International. 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road ¢ Box 419413 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
A worldwide organization serving children since 1936. 
Financial report readily available upon request. 
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TO EXTREME HEAT, HUMIDITY 
T THEM THROUGH THE PRESS. 


At Compaq, we put our products through some of the 
most brutal testing in the industry. That way we can be sure 


they'll withstand the toughest test of all: public opinion. 


“Compaq hit the mark with 14 machines that combined low price 


with high performance and a most-wanted list of features.” 
a InfoWorld, June 22, 1992 


‘,.. Compaq has slashed prices w ithout compromising quality.” 
PC Week, June 22, 1992 
a ‘ ’ ve : re “PSCiVe DLiCcl 
Compaq Computer Corporation has taken an aggressive pricing 


stance with its new ProSignia server line.” 
PC Week, October 5, 1992 


“Despite its low price, the ProSignia packs a variety of features.” 
PC Week, October 5, 1992 
“ _.For running Windows on the road, the Compaq LTE Lite/25c 


is clearly the best notebook yet.” 
? . PC Laptop, October 1992 


“It is the best-looking color screen on any notebook, plain and simple.” 


PC Computing, August 1992 
“DeskPro/i.. 


performance and technical innovation with aggressive pric ing.” 
PC Week, June 22, 1992 


combines the traditional Compaq virtues of str ng 


“Make no mistake about it: this is a str ikingly energetic Compaq. = 


pC Week, June 22, 1992 


“You'd expect technical leadership from Compaq, but the Lite/25c’s 
aggressive price took us completely by surprise.” 
ce aS PC Computing, August 1992 


“Low-cost ProLinea offers solid quality.” 
¢  —InfoWorld, October 5, 1992 


..-Compaq Contura 3/25 notebook is part of Compaq’s clone- 
beater strategy and packs an aggressive price/performance punc h.. 


PC Magazine, August 1992 


“That's leadership.” 
PC Week, June 22, 1992 
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In fact, the COMPAQ Contura PC 
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Now IF ONLY AIRLINES 
COULD GET YoUR LUGGAGE To Go 
WHERE It’s SUPPOSED To. 


The problem with other wheeled suitcases is that 
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Tracking System, new from 
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turns on a dime. 
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they have learned from caves that, unlike 
Carlsbad, are still actively growing. 
Among those lessons are some alarming 
insights into the way industrial contami- 
nants spread underground. In most parts 


of the U.S., the ground is solid and com- 
pact and water flows down through it at a 
rate of less than 30 m (100 ft.) a year. But 
about 20% of the U.S.’s fresh water flows 
through the myriad cavities and pores of 
limestone karst, often traveling 1 km (0.6 
mile) overnight, taking unpredictable 
turns and sometimes bubbling up to the 
surface through a spring. Containment of 
a toxic spill in such terrain is virtually im- 
possible. Even ordinary garbage that is 
dumped in a sinkhole can contaminate 
groundwater miles away. 

The potential for disaster is only begin- 
ning to be appreciated. For years residents 
and businesses around Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, pumped or buried solvents and 
wastes in the ground, heedless of the fact 
that the city of 40,000 sits on karst. In ef- 
fect, they turned the underlying caves into 
a toxic sewer. Twice during the 1980s, 





benzene and other chemicals rose up from 
the caves into homes and elementary 
schools, endangering people's lives. 


ORTUNATELY, SPELEOLOGISTS AT 

Western Kentucky University 

were able to use their knowledge 

of how water flows through caves 

to trace the source of the fumes 

and put a stop to the contamina- 

tion. They plan to map out more 

of the underground caves and passage- 

ways in order to better understand which 

areas are at highest risk. Communities 

built on karst in Tennessee, West Virgin- 

| ia, Florida and Missouri may someday fol- 
low suit. 

These efforts at prevention will not 
eliminate accidents, however. “One of the 
biggest fears | have now is highway and 
railroad spills,” says Nicholas Crawford, 
director of the Center for Cave and Karst 
Studies at Western Kentucky. Two years 
ago, a freight train carrying hazardous 
chloroform jumped the tracks near Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee. “If that train had de- 
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CARLSBAD CAVERN, 
NEW MEXICO 


Found at the lowest part of the 
cavern, the Lake of the Clouds 
astounds anyone hardy enough to 
reach it. Cave pearls the size of 
fingernails form when impurities 
are coated by calcite. 





railed in Bowling Green, it 
would have been a catastrophe,” 
Crawford says. 

Caves have led to new in- 
sights about evolution. The ab- 
sence of light and scarcity of 
food limit the number of species 
that can survive underground. 
Most common are crickets, bee- 
tles and eyeless fish. “We see 
simple communities that may be 
made up of only four species,” 
says Tom Poulson, professor of 
biology at the University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago. “But that allows 
us to look in greater detail at 
what is going on, say, between 
predator and prey.” As a result, 
biologists can study subterra- 
nean ecosystems in their entire- 
ty—a feat that often proves im- 
possibly complex aboveground. 

By looking at fossil speci- 
mens and studying current species, re- 
searchers have concluded that most cave 
dwellers started out at the entrance of the 
cave. As they and their descendants trav- 
eled deeper inside and away from sun- 
light, they began to lose their eyes and de- 
velop other sensory organs to compensate. 
But is this loss an active process or just a 
question of disuse? “That's been a raging 
debate ever since Darwin's time,” Poulson 
says. “What we've found is that it’s disuse. 
There is no natural selection to screen out 
any bad mutations that affect the eyes. So 
eventually they disappear.” 

Keeping their own eyes open as they 
peer into the inky depths, researchers are 
finding that caves reveal much about the 
world above and around them. “Science 
has overlooked caves for far too long,” Art 
Palmer argues. “And yet caves tell us a lot 
about the recent history of the earth, about 
ecology, even about things that are eco- 
nomically important.” As one of the few 
sciences that is also a sport, speleology is 
finally getting the respect and attention it 
deserves. fai 
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For all the 
thousands of words 
written about 
Chrysler Corporation's 
new sedans, 
Automobile Magazine 
managed 
to sum them up 
just four. 


Automobile of the Year. 


When the experts at Automobile Magazine choose their Automobile of the Year, 
they don't just compare domestic models ... they compare new cars from the 
U.S., Europe and Japan. 





And this year, their highest honor went to 
three revolutionary Chrysler Corporation sedans that are new from the ground up. 
Dodge Intrepid ES, Eagle Vision TSi and Chrysler Concorde. 


Automobile Magazine thinks the world of them. 


CHRYSLER 
Plymouth 
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to bring along Wrigley’s Spearmint gum. That cool, ING 
clean taste makes any job go smoothly. cHE N 
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THE b FACTOR 


More than just a movie, Spike Lee’s Malcolm X is a 
pop-culture sensation and an inspiration to blacks 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 





HAT DRAWS THE CROWDS IS THE 
movie inside—but outside, on 
the sidewalks, far more is going 
on than mere ticket buying. 
Vendors hawk books, buttons and photo- 
graphs. Ticket holders passionately de- 
bate the film’s subject even before they see 
it. At one New York City theater last week, 
the director showed up to thank movie- 
goers for their support and was engulfed 
by a throng of youths eager for his auto- 
graph or a handshake. Meanwhile, at an- 
other theater across town, a street-corner 
activist paced in front of the waiting line, 
shouting, “Don’t see this movie!” 

After months of controversy and more 
media coverage than any event this fall, 
with the possible exception of the presi- 
dential election, Malcolm X, Spike Lee's 
3-hr. 21-min. epic about the martyred 
black leader, has finally arrived on the big 
screen, For Lee and for millions of African 
Americans, Malcolm X has always been 
more than just a movie. It is, in fact, a 
cause. In the 27 years since his assassina- 
tion, Malcolm has become a revered icon 
in the black community. Young blacks in 
particular, idolize his philosophy of pride 
and defiance 

But many of them know little about the 
details of Malcolm's remarkable evolution 
from a street hustler who slept with white 
women toan ascetic minister in the Nation 
of Islam who preached against whites and 
finally to an orthodox Muslim who em- 
braced all races. Seldom do they mention 
Malcolm’s reverence for education or his 
admonition that rights don't come without 
responsibilities. Lee has said that his pri- 
mary mission in making the movie is “to 
open up the history book” on Malcolm’s 
life and legacy. At the very least, he seems 
to have touched a nerve. 

Audiences at the first few days’ show- 
ings—commonly up to 80% black, many of 
them young—tended to be highly vocal, 
shouting at the screen and applauding, es- 
pecially during scenes of Malcolm's flam- 
boyant hustler days and later during some 
of his militant speeches. But by the end 
there was usually a respectful silence. 
Many people wept. 

Whether the film will have a similar 
impact on nonblacks is still uncertain 
(though crucial to the film’s chances of re- 
turning a profit on its $34 million budget). 
Some whites have been turned off by the 


racist rhetoric with which Malcolm is of- 
ten identified; others fear that violence 
might be provoked by scenes like the 
opening montage, in which an image of a 
burning American flag alternates with 
clips from the Rodney King videotape 
while a recording of one of Malcolm’s most 
militant speeches plays in the back- 
ground. “It’s not going to be interpreted 
intellectually,” frets Constance Cumbey, a 
white attorney who practices in the De- 
troit suburb of Bloom- , 
field Hills. “It’s going to 
be visceral.” 

In the film’s opening 2 
days, no violent inci- 3 
dents were reported. 
One nervous Portland, 
Oregon, theater chain : 
initially refused to show £ 
the film but gave in after = 
local blacks protested. 
Actually, many whites 
who have seen it say 
Lee’s restrained PG-13 
approach quickly al- 
layed any fears they had. 
“T didn’t think it was as 
controversial as it was 
made out to be. The book 
was a lot more inflam- 
matory,’’ says Peter 


X MAN: The director 
signs copies of 
Malcolm's autobiography 
for fans waiting to see the 
film on opening day 


McCabe, a 26-year-old actor in New York. 
“T could have definitely taken a bit more 
shaking up even though I’m white.” 

Director Lee stirred up a storm a few 
months ago by suggesting that black 
youngsters skip school in order to see 
his film on opening day—a notion that 
struck many as contradictory to Mal- 
colm’s pro-education message. Whether 
or not students heeded Lee’s call, the film 
grossed $2.4 million its first day, a whop- 
ping 66% more than Oliver Stone's JFK, a 
movie whose success Lee is explicitly 
challenging. 

Some teachers, like Diana Wright, an 
Atlanta high school English teacher, head- 
ed off any potential truancy by organizing 
class trips to see Malcolm X. “I wanted to 
help them become more informed,” says 
Wright, who is leading her students in dis- 
cussions comparing the film and 7he Auto- 
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biography of Malcolm X, the posthumously 
published story of Malcolm's life that he co- 
wrote with Roots author Alex Haley. Other 
educators found ingenious—perhaps too in- 
genious—ways of drawing educational 
points from the film, like teachers in Wash- 
ington who made a chemistry lesson from 
the formula that Malcolm used to “conk” 
his hair during his street-hustler days 

The kids are responsive because Mal- 
colm is a hot commodity in pop culture 
now. X shirts, X mugs, even X potato chips 
and X air freshener are selling briskly. X 
caps are so ubiquitous that even Bill Clin- 
ton sometimes wears one when he jogs. In- 
ner-city barbershops are being besieged 
by youngsters who want the letter X 
shaved into their haircuts. 

Fortunately, some of this newfound 
fascination with Malcolm is cutting deep- 
er. Libraries can’t keep copies of the Auto- 
biography on their shelves. This week the 








book will hit No, 1 on the New York 7imes’s 


paperback nonfiction list. Other volumes 
about Malcolm are also moving well. Says 
publisher Kent Carroll, whose Carroll & 
Graf firm has five books about the leader 
in print: “There's a hunger for informa- 
tion on this guy.” 

Ultimately, the excitement—some are 
calling it the X-citement—about the movie 
strikes many African Americans as an op- 
portunity not only to define and enshrine 
Malcolm but also to regain the initiative in 
determining their place in society. “His basi- 
cally ethically conservative message about 
self-discipline and self-development is a 
source of strength,” says Jesse Jackson 
“The movie lifts him from being a symbol of 
violence to a moral leader. And his moral 
leadership provokes thought.” —Reported by 
Christopher John Farley and Georgia Harbison/ 
New York 
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By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


IT’S MORNING DRIVE TIME, 
but there are no traffic re- 
ports, no weather updates, 
no chirpy deejays whiling 
away the minutes be- 
tween hits of the ‘60s, 
‘70s and ‘80s. Instead, 
the day’s major issues 
and news events are given 
thoughtful consideration. Listen 
as host Howard Stern offers his 

usual running commentary. 

The Navy has decided to reinstate 
a gay officer, reports Stern’s sidekick, 


Robin Quivers. Stern responds with a 
mincing homosexual imitation, then 
argues that gays in the military should 
7 have separate quarters to avoid sex- 
ual promiscuity. “When I get 
nude in front of a gay guy, they 
get so hot that they can’t 
control themselves.” 
Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin has made anoth- 
er plea for economic aid. 
“Those stupid lazy bas- 
tard Russians,’’ snaps 
Stern. ‘They're under 
communism so long they 
— can’t even produce anything.” Amy 
Fisher, the Long Island teenager charged 
\ with murder, has just appeared on a TV 
: tabloid show. “I wanted her to take off her 
* clothes,” says Stern. Former Aifleman star 
é Chuck Connors is dead: “I never liked 
z him. Hated that show.” 
And that’s just the tame stuff. On any 
2 given morning, The Howard Stern Show 
= might feature a game called Guess the 
Jew, in which callers try to pick the Semit- 
ic celebrity from a choice of three. Or a 
good-looking actress might show up in the 
studio and set off Stern's riotous hor- 
mones. (To Sally Kirkland: “I'm complete- 
ly aroused by you ... You wearin’ under- 


pants?) Stern demeans women, insults 
blacks, makes fun of the handicapped. Co- 
median Richard Pryor, who suffers from 
multiple sclerosis, should come on as a 
guest, says Stern, so they can “watch him 
go in and out of the conversation.” Stern 
then imitates a slurring Pryor trying to re- 
member the name of his daughter. 


Howard Stern is shaking up radio—and the FCC—with his raunchy, racist, 
in-your-face talk, but listeners seem to love it 
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Howard Stern is radio’s most notori- 
ous “shock jock,” and a few minutes of 
his program is enough to show why. But 
the biggest shock lately is how popular he 
has become. Stern’s morning show is 
ranked No. 1 in New York City, and has 
spread to eight other cities, with one 


TO ACTRESS STACY GALINA: “Hey, I’ve 


more (New Orleans) soon to join. In Los 
Angeles, where he went on the air just 
over a year ago, Stern’s is now the top- 
rated morning show. In Cleveland, Stern 
has been on for only nine weeks and has 
doubled his station’s ratings. His hard- 
core fans, mostly young white males, 


a “big fat blob”; he’s “the Ricky Ricardo of the '90s.” 


have been joined by an increasingly di- 
verse and sophisticated audience, many 
of whom have a love-hate relationship 
with radio's reigning bad boy. 

Stern's late-night TV show, a raunchy 
comedy-talk program syndicated by New 
Jersey’s wwor-tv, was canceled in July af- 
ter two years. But Stern will resurface this 
Friday as host of a new weekly interview 
show on E!, the cable entertainment chan- 
nel. A movie career is threatening to take 
flight as well. Stern is developing two 


ON CONNIE CHUNG (TO HUSBAND MAURY PovicH):“For an Oriental woman, she 


scripts for New Line Cinema; he is already, 
not surprisingly, promoting the one with 
the most offensive title: The Adventures of 
Fartman. 

Stern and his groupies keep popping 
up, guerrilla-like, across the media land- 
scape. Appearing with Jay Leno on the 
Tonight show during Leno's flap with Ar- 
senio Hall, Stern threw fuel on the flames 
by trashing Hall (a “‘moron”) as well as 
former Johnny Carson cronies Doc Sever- 
insen and Ed McMahon (“two of the big- 
gest loads on two feet”). At her press con- 
ference last spring, Bill Clinton’s alleged 
ex-girlfriend Gennifer Flowers was taken 
aback when a Stern reporter asked 
whether Clinton used a condom. When 


Today's Katie Couric opened the phone 
lines during a June appearance by Ross 
Perot, a Stern shill got through with a bo- 
gus question about the radio host’s sexual 
organ, 

But it is on radio that Stern has made 
the most noise—and got into the most 
trouble. The rcc last month announced its 
intention to fine Los Angeles’ KSLXx-FM 
$105,000 for broadcasting his “indecent” 
material. (At the same time, three other 
stations were fined a total of $6,000 for air- 


chief L.A. rivals. (“First I want to just strip 
and rape Mark and Brian. I want my two 
bitches laying there in the cold, naked.”) 
Stern has refused all press interviews 
since the rce action, but he has ranted 
endlessly about it on the air. The rec, he 
charges, is “targeting me because I’m the 


most visible guy” and is “trying to put a 
dead stop to my career.”” When he learned 
that rcc chairman Alfred Sikes was being 
treated for prostate cancer, Stern’s re- 
sponse was, “| pray for his death.” 

A native of New York’s Long Island, 
Stern, 38, graduated from Boston Univer- 
sity and be- 
gan his radio 
career in 1976. But he didn’t hit his shock- 
jock stride until joining Washington's 
wwoc in 1981. He then moved to wnsc in 
New York, but his lewd material, includ- 
ing sketches like Bestiality Dial-a-Date, 
got him fired. He was picked up by a strug- 
gling FM station, wxrk, in 1985, and in 
short order boosted its ranking from 21st 
to No. 1. 

Stern spends nearly five hours on the 
air each day, gabbing with Quivers, his gig- 
gling Greek chorus (who is black and fe- 





male), and an array of in-studio regulars. 
Celebrities occasionally join him, in person 
or on the phone, among them regulars like 
Jessica Hahn. But the show is virtually all 
Stern and is always pushing the edge. 
Stern's conversation is every pubescent 
male's sex fantasy given voice; a one-man 
obscene gesture to the politically correct 
and socially discreet; the national id run 
wild. It is all an act, but a very savvy one: 
Stern’s over-the-top humor draws a road 
map of American society’s taboos of public 
and private behavior and brings them au- 
daciously, often hilariously, into the open. 
His knee-jerk, New York-edged hostil- 
ity can be grating. (Superman is dead. 
“Good. I hate him.) What makes it palat- 





able, however, is Stern’s hyperbolic wit 
and a disarming undercurrent of self- 
deprecation. Stern, who is married and 
has two children, with a third on the way, 
often makes disparaging comments about 
his own looks and his undersized sexual 
organ. He may be radio’s biggest egomani- 
ac, but the insecure Long Island kid who 
had trouble getting girls is never far from 
the surface. 

Stern’s national success is an entirely 
new phenomenon in radio. Though talk- 


done stuff to myself and thought 








to making love to a black woman was | masturbated to a picture of Aunt Jemima.” 


His show is full of New York news and per- 
sonalities, yet listeners around the coun- 
try seem transfixed, as if by some mania- 
cal visiting street preacher. Says Andy 
Bloom, program director of KLsx-rM in Los 
Angeles: “He is like dropping a nuclear 
bomb on the market.” 

Stern's detonations 
about you.” have won him enemies 
across the political spectrum. Conservative 
watchdogs like the Rev. Donald Wildmon 
placed him atop their hit list years ago. The 
National Organization for Women recently 
threatened to boycott the E! channel and its 
advertisers for giving Stern a new TV 
forum. “Stern’s show perpetuates misogy- 
ny, the notion that women want to be 
abused,” says Tammy Bruce, president of 
now's Los Angeles chapter. Al Westcott, 45, 
a long-haired guitarist who lodged the com- 
plaint that led to the rcc fines, describes 
himself as a “product of the '60s” who feels 
that Stern should be reined in because of his 
potential impact on children. Says he: 
“We're in a society of latchkey children, 
who don't have parents at home to tell them 
that the behavior Howard Stern is advocat- 
ing is inappropriate.” 

Mel Karmazin, president of Infinity 
Broadcasting, which owns Stern’s flag- 

ship New 
has got big breasts.” York etn: 
tion as well as two others that carry his 
program (in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton), claims that surveys show there are 
virtually no children in Stern’s audience. 
He points out, moreover, that Stern never 
uses the “seven dirty words” forbidden by 
the rcc and that his language and subject 
matter can be found on plenty of TV talk 
shows. “You may not like the humor,” 
says Karmazin, “but that is why every ra- 
dio has an on-off button.” Advertisers, 
surprisingly, have not been scared off. 
Stern is a smart enough broadcaster to 
know that his irreverence has practical 
limits: he does many commercials live and 
never makes fun of them. 

Stern has other defenders. Chauncé 
Hayden, a frequent 
caller who edits a 
New Jersey entertainment guide called 
Steppin’ Out, says he first got hooked on 
Stern in 1986, when an ugly divorce had 
left him almost suicidal: “It was such a re- 
lease from the tension. It probably saved 
my life.” A New York broadcaster ex- 
presses grudging admiration: “Howard 
Stern does on the air what other radio per- 
sonalities do with the mike off.” Says Dick 
Cavett, who has called Stern's show sever- 
al times: “I admire the way he skirts disas- 
ter. [hope to be listening on that day when 


ON ARSENIO HALL: “Malcolm X would throw up if he saw him. I’ve never seen such ass-smoochio.” 


ing an earlier Stern program.) A long list 
of Stern offenses were cited, ranging from 
lewd comments about Pee-wee Herman's 
self-abuse to gross sexual insults aimed at 
Mark Thompson and Brian Phelps, his 


show hosts like Rush Limbaugh and Larry 
King have become hits across the country, 
Stern is the first to dominate morning 
drive time from coast to coast with what is 





Howard Stern goes too far.” 
Too far for Howard Stern? That, radio 
fans, is a really shocking thought. 
—Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and 


essentially a transplanted local program. | Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 
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Jumpin’ Jack 
Flash 


TITLE: JK: RECKLESS YOUTH 
AUTHOR: NIGEL HAMILTON 
PUBLISHER: RANDOM HOUSE; 861 PAGES; $30 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie first volume of a 
new Kennedy biography raises but does 
not settle the character issue. 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





IFE IS SHORT. BIOGRAPHY IS 

long. Nigel Hamilton’s massive 

JFK: Reckless Youth takes the 

playboy politician only to 1946, 
when he was first elected to Congress at 
the age of 29. There are thou- 
sands of pages to come. 

Hamilton, whose previous bi- 
ographies include three volumes 
on Field Marshal Bernard Mont- 
gomery, is currently the John F. 
Kennedy Scholar and Visiting 
Fellow in the John W. McCor- 
mack Institute of Public Affairs 
in Boston. He is well connected 
and indebted to valuable sources 
on both sides of the Atlantic. His 
acknowledgments read like a 
Tina Brown guest list. But his 
book does not have the consis- 
tent gloss of an official bio- 
graphy. In fact, young J.F.K. 
emerges as a bright, charming 
dilettante to whom everything 
came a little too easily. 

Apart from unsafe wenching, 
Kennedy was not as reckless as 
the subtitle proclaims. He cut up 
a bit at prep school and wrote 
raunchy, callow letters (“Have 
jewed sled down to $3 and maybe 
down more”). But there was 
none of the wildness usually as- 
sociated with offspring of rich, 
flamboyant families. Instead we 
find a likable boy with a cool 
head and an IQ of 119 who was 
more interested in good times 
than good grades. He was a com- 
petent sailor, played some foot- 
ball and swam competitively un- 


2 





puzzling weight loss curtailed his 
activities. 

It is unclear if these symptoms were 
related to his Addison’s disease, which 
went undiagnosed until 1947. Hamilton 
does not get ahead of the chronology. 
But leapfrogging source notes provide a 
glimpse of the “future,” including clini- 
cal details about the persistent effects of 
gonorrhea. “Gave 600,000 Penficillin],” 
notes a specialist called by the White 
House on April 17, 1961, the day anti- 
Castro Cubans landed at the Bay of Pigs. 

Lechery is an expectedly prominent 
theme of this biography of perhaps the 
randiest American hero since Benjamin 
Franklin. J.F.K.’s model was, of course, 
his father, Joseph P., financier, politico 
and womanizer who, foreshadowing his 
second son’s White House trysts, 
brought his mistress home. An old chum 


VA 


til stomach trouble, fevers and a a good-times Harvard student 
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BLITHE CYNIC: Kennedy in the late 1930s, when he was 





reports that Jack’s favorite phrase was 
“Slam, bam, thank you, ma’am.” Inga 
Arvad, the Danish-born journalist who 
was Kennedy’s lover during the early 
1940s, remembers “a boy, not a man, in- 
tent upon ejaculation and not a woman's 
pleasure.” Lem Billings, Kennedy’s old- 
est friend, is more sympathetic. “I think 
he wanted to believe in love and faithful- 
ness and all that but what he'd seen at 
home didn’t give him much hope. So he 
sort of bumped along.” 

Just so. The Kennedy whom Hamil- 
ton pieces together from interviews, let- 
ters and memoirs is a blithe cynic whose 
wit and charm are substitutes for intima- 
cy. “Were you ever in love?” a woman 
asks him later in his life. His smooth an- 
swer: “No, though often very interested.” 

Beneath the worldliness there is 
an anxious young man who equated his 
sensitivities and illnesses with unmanli- 
ness. He could have spent World War II 
in bed with Inga, whom the rei suspected 
of being a spy because she had once so- 
cialized with Goering, Goebbels and Hit- 
ler. Instead Kennedy pulled strings to get 
into the Navy, where his reputation as a 
war hero was based entirely on efforts to 
save himself and the crew after PT109 
managed to get rammed by a Japanese 
, destroyer. 

. Hamilton is more than fair 
when describing J.F.K.’s ex- 
ploits, most of which were clear- 
ly pumped up for future political 
consumption. His Harvard thesis 
was accepted with lowest honors 
before Joe Kennedy's influence 
got it published in its editorially 
enhanced version as Why Eng- 
land Slept. Young J.F.K.’s for- 
eign-affairs expertise seems to 
have been embellished to com- 
pensate for a glaring lack of in- 
terest in domestic problems. 

Paraphrasing sources, Ham- 
ilton notes that Kennedy enjoyed 
the chase far more than what 
came after. “Once the voters or 
the women were won,” he 
writes, “there was a certain vac- 
uousness on Jack’s part, a failure 
to turn conquest into anything 
meaningful or profound.” This 
was certainly borne out in the 
House and Senate, where Kenne- 
dy’s record was lackluster and 
politically expedient. 

Hamilton may judge the rec- 

\ ord less harshly. Although he 

has yet to deal with the late ’40s 

and the ‘50s, he rhapsodizes 
about J.F.K.’s postwar idealism, 
the beginning of “a liberal spirit 

that would, one day, define a 

whole generation of Americans.” 

This windup, like Hamilton’s 

















subtitle, overdoes it. With his Peace 
Corps and space program, Kennedy may 
have inspired a generation. What de- 
fined it was not J.F.K.’s idealism but his 
cold-war reflexes that sent U.S. troops 
to Vietnam. a 


CINEMA 


A Twice-Tlold 
Fairy Tale 


TITLE: HOME ALONE 2: LOST IN NEW YORK 
DIRECTOR: CHRIS COLUMBUS 

WRITER: JOHN HUGHES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Surprise—an uncynical 
sequel that actually deserves its assured 
success. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


CT I: AN EXTENDED, FLURRIED 
family departs for a holiday 
trip, in the process mislaying its 
youngest member. Act II: at 

first the kid is frightened to find himself 
all alone in a big scary world, but then he 
begins to enjoy his freedom. Act III: 
threatened by comical bad guys, he be- 
gins to long for the loving comfort of 
Mom, Dad and even his hateful older 
brother. Nevertheless, he copes bravely 

| and funnily with adversity. Coda: every- 
one gets back together, Christmas senti- 
ment asserts itself, and they all live hap- 
pily ever after. Or until the next sequel, 
whichever comes first. 
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HAUNTED DISNEYLAND: Pesci, Culkin and Stern enact a 


child’s Christmas in Gotham 





Yes, Home Alone 2 precisely follows 
the formula that made its predecessor 
the biggest grossing comedy in human 
history. But no, it is not a drag, and it is 
not a rip-off. Look on it as a twice-told 
fairy tale. And look on its tellers, writer 
John Hughes and director Chris Colum- 
bus, as craftsmen who have taken the 
responsibilities of success seriously. 
They have acted not as caretakers of 
valuable property but as trustees of 
something millions regard as a kind of 
national treasure, pop-culture division. 

Hughes and Columbus have kept the 
faith in two ways. By maintaining the 
overall structure of the first Home Alone, 
they create a comfortable sense of an- 
ticipation. In a general way you know 
what’s coming, and you know it’s not go- 
ing to be yucky. On the other hand, the 
details of the situations are developed 
vividly and originally. And they are pre- 
sented with an energy and a conviction 
that sequels usually lack. 

The subtitle, Lost in New York, tells 
much, but not everything, about their 
strategy. They don't just leave little Ke- 
vin (bold, vulnerable Macaulay Culkin) at 
home this time. They contrive to get him 
on the wrong airplane and land him in.a 
place we all know is a lot more daunting 
than the average suburb. Soon his par- 
ents are frantic in Florida while he set- 
tles himself in the Plaza Hotel and starts 
ordering room service. Soon too, Harry 
and Marv (Joe Pesci and Daniel Stern), 
the goofily overconfident burglars of the 
earlier film, are maneuvered into place. 
And a couple of ambiguously creepy ho- 
tel employees (Tim Curry and Dana Ivey) 
| are added to keep Kevin a little busier 
than usual. 

But it is Columbus, a 
director who can make a 
routine shot of a couple 
of airplanes taking off 
artful and full of portent, 
who completes our en- 
trancement. He has—no 
kidding—a vision of New 
York City, a nicely dislo- 
cating blend of charm 
and grunge. It’s not quite 
real, not entirely fanciful. 
It is a child’s-eye view 
of the place, full of 
glamorous shimmer and 
eerie shadows, a haunted 
Disneyland. 

It may be that Kevin's 
final confrontation with 
the crooks—this time he 
booby-traps a brown- 
stone that is undergoing 
renovation—lacks the 
bestartling hilarity of his 
previous battle with 
them. It may be that his 
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TASTED SO 
GOOD! 





Imagine dropping excess pounds while 
feasting on Cheesy Noodles Amandine 
or Coffee-Glazed Cinnamon Rolls! 
Impossible? Not when you're cooking 
with COOKING LIGHT COOKBOOK 
1991. In this big, beautiful, hardback 
book you get over 400 recipes— each 
one trimmed of excess fat, calories, 
cholesterol, and sodium to give you 
the luscious taste of good health. 


Treat your family too! 
They'll be so busy raving about “good 
eats,” they'll never suspect you're 
whittling away waistlines, lowering 
cholesterol levels, and promoting 
healthy eating habits 


Get all this plus ... 


¢ Glorious full-color photos 

Light menus for all occasions 
Tips on how to boost your energy 
Guidelines on bench aerobics 
How-to's on reducing calories 

in your favorite recipes. 


TRY IT ON FOR SIZE 
FOR 30 DAYS FREE! 


Call toll-free anytime 


1-800-765-6400. 


Also available at your 
favorite bookstore for only 
$24.95. 


Oger 


P.O. Box 2463, Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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Answers to Life’s Big Questions 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for people who want to know the answers— 
on toys that teach and discipline that works, on education and health issues, 
books and videos, good child care and great family getaways...everything 
that has anything to do with being a smart and loving parent today. 

Call now for a risk-free issue of PARENTING 

We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, pay only 
$12 for a full year’s subscription (9 more issues—10 in all). You save 33% 
off the regular subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, and be under no obligation. You’ve 
spent nothing, you owe nothing and the free issue is yours to keep. Call 
toll-free or write today. 





For faster service, call toll-free 


1-800-222-2990 





bonding with a homeless pigeon lady 
(Brenda Fricker) in Central Park is a 
touch too Christmasy. But it is a good- 
hearted excess. And that’s the great thing 
about Home Alone 2. It is going to make a 
ton of money, but you never feel that’s the 
only reason it was made. It respects itself 
and it respects us, and there’s no reason 
to begrudge its success. Bi 


Sounds of 
The Season 


PERFORMERS: RECORDING STARS OF 
EVERY STRIPE 

ALBUMS: CHRISTMAS MUSIC 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ie best of this year’s 
holiday releases offer the chance to have 
yourself a multicultural Christmas 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


ITH THE CHEERFUL COCKINESS 

that comes from being Ameri- 

ca’s top recording star, Garth 

Brooks released his Christ- 
mas album, Beyond the Season, back in 
August. Brooks’ homey compilation of 
such classics as Silent Night and What 
Child Is This quickly climbed the pop 
charts, remains in the Top 12 and prom- 
ises to become one of those seasonal ev- 
ergreens like Bing Crosby's Merry 
Christmas, first released in 1955 and 
still an annual best seller. 

Musicians make Christmas albums 
for the same reason other people invest 
in municipal bonds: the expectation that 
a relatively simple investment will yield 
a steady income for years to come. Ac- 
cordingly, each holiday season brings 
yet another wave of musical tidings 
from performers hoping to cash in. And 
they come in every conceivable style, 
from caroling choirs and symphonic 
concerts to specialties like Doo Wop 
Christmas and Alligator Stomp, Vol. 4: 
Cajun Christmas. 

The difference between the majority 
of these offerings, which are headed 
straight for the remainder bin, and the 
few that might become perennial favor- 
ites is largely a matter of finding the 
right mix of chestnuts and festive new 
offerings, then wrapping them up in a 
distinctive performing style. 

This year, nobody does that better 
than Mel Tormé. Although he co-wrote 
The Christmas Song, the classic Nat King 
Cole made famous, Tormé has never 
made a Christmas album before. From 
now on, no Yuletide celebration will be 
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The Parker Insignia is a reflection of 7 
some very fresh thinking about pen , 
engineering and design. For example, we 

q created a new mechanism just to make 

the action of advancing the point 

exceptionally smooth and silent. 
Available in 10 distinctive finishes, 
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WealthBuilder™ by Money Magazine personal 
financial planning software brings the sophisti- 
cated Asset Allocation strategy of an Economics 
Nobel Prize winning theory to you, the individual 
investor. 

By using the asset allocation model, you'll 
find out that ‘where’ you invest your money is 
much more important than ‘when’ and Money 
Magazine's Editors know all about the ‘how’, 


But the right ‘where’ and ‘how’ is different 

Sor each individual, depending on current 
Jinancial status, goals, and preferred level 
of risk. 

That's why WealthBuilder draws you a 
personalized financial road map. With 
WealthBuilder's step-by-step directions and on-line 
tutorials, you needn't be an expert to optimize your investing. 


Basically, you merely fill in the blanks and the 
program does all the work. —Los Angeles Times 


Defining Your Current Status 


WealthBuilder prompts you to enter key personal data, including your 
preferred risk level. Then you quickly see: 
/ Your net worth 
/ Your current monthly budget compared with national averages 
¢ A review of your insurance and estate situations 
/ A forecast of this year’s tax bill...and more 


Focusing Your Objectives 


Key in your goals, i.e., high-income retirement, college tuition, new or 
second home, etc. Accept or modify WealthBuilder’s inflation and interest 
rate forecasts, and the software does the rest. 


WealthBuilder’s 
Strategic Review 


WealthBuilder graphs out 
whether you'll meet, exceed, or fall 
short of achieving your financial 
goals, 

Then WealthBuilder, using the 
Asset Allocation model, shows you 
graphically how much to save and 
helps you create a strategy to meet 
or exceed your goals. It helps you 
build your portfolio with: cash, 
bonds, equities, and precious 
metals. And, you see onscreen how 
you can optimize your portfolio. 





WealthBuilder compares your current 
portfolio yield with the expected outcome 
of its recommended asset allocation 


WealthBuilder is an excellent program. It delivers 
everything the vendor promises, which is certainly 
a rarity these days. —Individual Investor 
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Your Own Financial Control Center 
Invest to achieve your goals with confidence and use WealthBuilder's 
* Basic WealthBuikder product incledes G00 Mutual Pumds and the S&P 500 stocks and borxds 
The Nobel Committee has not reviewed o endormed WealthBuikder® ty Money Magazine 


PA remadents please add TS sales tax Specific free gifts are subject to availability.To pay by check, please send the fall amount 
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complete portfolio manager to maintain and 
monitor your investments. 

You graphically explore, compare and 
evaluate investment options using a unique 
sortable database including updated performance 
data for up to 10,000 stocks and bonds and 1,200 

mutual funds,* 

Compare your results with the Dow Jones 
Industrials, Money Magazine Small Investors Index, 
inflation, CD's, or any alternative you select. 

Conduct a special half-hour WealthBuilder 
session every three months or so using the latest 
investment data, to refocus your financial planning. 
It’s like a regular in-depth review with a high- 
powered, objective financial coach. 


Special FREE Trial and 
FREE Bonus Offer 


See free how by applying this expert advice you can makeover 

your investment strategy. . 

1. We'll charge your credit card 
$5.00 shipping and handling 
now and ship your software 
today, (or, $13.00 for 
overnight shipping). 

2. Thirty days after we ship your 
copy we'll charge your credit 
card the balance, $99.99. A 
savings of $70 off the 
suggested retail price. 

3. When you pay for your copy of 
WealthBuilder, you'll get the 
WealthBuilding Bonus Kit 
including: 
¢ Free Checkfree® bill payment software with one month free 

membership. 
© Free CompuServe membership with $15 on-line credit. 
© Free investment newsletters, 
¢ Free financial data update to WealthBuilder, 
¢ Aspecial offer from Money Magazine ... and lots more. 
4. If WealthBuilder can’t more than prove its value to you, simply return it. 





See your goals laid out against your 
Suture returns. Run “what if scenarios 









TRY IT FREE ... Plus we guarantee it. 
1-800-535-8804 ext.4809...24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Call our Hotline 1-800-535-8804 ext. 4809 right now to try for free: WealthBuilder by Money 
Magazine. Or, just write: “WealthBuilder by Money Magazine FREE Trial”, your name, address (no 
P.O. Boxes), daytime phone (for questions about your order), credit card number, and expiration 
date, specify IBM (5.25" or 3.6") or Macintosh version, on a piece of paper, and mail to 
WealthBuilder PREE Trial, 3624 Market Street , Philadelphia, PA 19104. Available on IBM 

or Macintosh. 


WealthBuilder also available through 


retail and mail order dealers, 
wherever fine software is sold. 
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complete without him. With the excep- 
tion of two instrumental tracks that 
sound like refugees from some other al- 
bum, Tormé serves up a convivial mix of 
jazzy standards like Sleigh Ride, tradi- 
tional carols like Good King Wenceslas 
and elegant ballads like Chrisimastime Is 
Here. All go down as easily as nicely 
spiked eggnog on a chilly December eve 

lhe big trend this year 
that reach out to diverse audiences. 
None has a wider appeal than A Very 
Special Christmas 2, a sequel to the best- 
selling 1987 benefit album that has 
raised $17 million for the Special Olym- 
pics. With contributions ranging from 
an original Christmas rap by Run D.M.C. 
to a soulful White Christmas by Michael 
Bolton to a swinging version of Santa 
Claus ls Coming to Town by the electroni- 
cally mated duo of Frank Sinatra and 
Cyndi Lauper, it offers something for ev- 
ery pop-musical taste. 

\ similarly eclectic spirit enlivens A 
Carnegie Hall Christmas Concert, a re- 
cording of a 1991 performance that fea- 
tured Kathleen Battle, Frederica von 
Stade, Wynton Marsalis and André Pre- 
vin conducting the Orchestra of St 
Luke's. This potpourri of holiday good- 
ies makes a determined effort to be cul- 
turally inclusive: one of its many de- 
lights is the calypso Christmas tune 
Mary's Little Boy Chile. 

lhe most multiculturally ambitious 
of the new Christmas albums is Handel's 
Messiah: A Soulful Celebration. It uses 
gospel, jazz, rap and other African- 
American musical genres to present a 
spirited reinterpretation of the classic 
oratorio. Every Valley Shall Be Exalted is 
transformed into a hip-hop anthem per- 
formed by rapper Mike E. And the Glory 
of the Lord becomes a reggae melody 


is releases 





HOLIDAY TREATS: Something for every 
musical taste, from Bolton to Battle 
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52 West 51st Street, New York City 10019, (212)765-1900, (800)23 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Sunbeam Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to the 
highest level ever. It warms you faster, more efficiently 
because it fits under your bottom sheet — not over your body like 
an electric blanket. Here's the big difference: Its exclusive 
Personal Monitoring (PM) System™ acts like hundreds of tiny 
thermostats to sense — and satisfy — the individual warmth 
requirements of each square inch of you. If your toes are icy and 
your upper body is toasty, PM will actually generate more heat 
under your toes, less under your upper body. As you shift, PM 
shifts with you to keep delivering warmth where you need it. Its three graduated warming 
zones bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to your upper 
third — the way you naturally like it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat level 
Machine washable. UL Listed. Mfr.'s 5 yr. Itd 
warranty. Fitted sizes: Twin $59.95 #3880, 
Full $79.95 #3890, 
Queen (dual controls 
$99.95 #3900, King 
(dual controls 
$129.95 #3910. 
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2. Moderate Heat Zone 
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LIKE SAVANE! 











EASY CARE PREPORMANCE 


ERE 


NO WRINKLES! 


The Original 100% cotton slacks with the wrinkle-resistant technology of Process 2000™ by Savane 





Available at better department stores. 
1-800-9 SAVANE 





You can rent Time Out free at participat- 
ing video stores. Or buy it at a low price 


_ So 
this video. 


Of all the gifts you'll give your kids this 
year, this may be the most important one 
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Time Out. It's about HIV and AIDS 


Told in a way your kids can understand 


From people who understand them 


Like the stars pictured 


above 


All producer profits go to the 
Magic Johnson Foundation for AIDS 
research, education and care. 


Take Time Out 


Because your kids are priceless 


don't 
KNOW 
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sung by jazz singer Dianne Reeves. And 
the Hallelujah! chorus gets a rousing 
gospel treatment from an all-star, 76- 
voice choir conducted by Quincy Jones 
and including Al Jarreau, Johnny Ma- 
this, Vanessa Williams and Take 6. In 
their zeal to make Handel more “acces- 
sible,” the arrangers have played so 
loose with the original score that even 
the composer might have trouble recog- 
nizing much of it. Even so, it makes 
some pretty joyful noise. a 


THEATER 


A Musieal Hit 
For London 


TITLE: A/SS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN 


AUTHOR: MUSIC BY JOHN KANDER; LYRICS 
BY FRED EBB; BOOK BY TERRENCE McNALLY 


WHERE: LONDON’'S WEST END 


THE BOTTOM LINE: Bedfellows make strange 
politics in a hypnotic anthem to revolution, 
sexual freedom and old movies. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 





MERICAN CULTURE VULTURES 

generally gush over the vigor 

and variety of the London stage 

and lament that their own vidio- 
tic society offers nothing comparable. 
But for the past couple of years, although 
London’s sheer theatrical volume has 
vastly exceeded Broadway's, the quality 
of new work has been conspicuously 
higher in the U.S., and London's saving 
grace has been imports, with recent best- 
play awards going to works from Ireland, 
Chile and New York City. The depen- 
dence is even deeper when it comes to 
musicals. When three opened in one 
week last month, the only homegrown 
entry was Hadio Times, recycling half- 
century-old songs by the author of Me 
and My Girl. Another, Which Witch, 
came from Norway, although its spell- 
binding score and story were hexed by 
witless local direction. 

The one real success of that group 
in fact, the most rousing and moving 
musical to reach the West End since 
Miss Saigon—is Kiss of the Spider Wom- 
an, Which retells the story of Manuel 
Puig’s novel and the noted film. The new 
version comes from a North American 
cast and creators, headed by composer 
John Kander, lyricist Fred Ebb and di- 
rector Harold Prince—the makers of 
Cabaret, which Kiss often recalls in its 
silvery visual shimmer, sexual ambigu- 
ity, bursts of surreality and blend of 
grim politics and show-biz glitter. But 
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unlike Cabaret, which used a Berlin 
nightclub for satiric comment on the 
rise of the Nazis, Kiss looks to shadowy 
passages from old movies for sentimen- 
tal uplift. They suggest that art, more 
than life, teaches decency and heroism. 

The raw—very raw—material is un- 
likely for song and dance. The setting is 
a Latin American prison cell shared by a 
man in for political insurrection (An- 
thony Crivello) and one in for the social 
insurrection of homosexuality (Brent 
Carver). This musical must be among 
the first to feature torture, mutilation 
and threats of anal rape and is surely the 
first to portray one character washing 
another after a bout of diarrhea. Book 
writer Terrence McNally and nonpareil 
lyricist Ebb make the points, not always 
beloved of the Marxist left represented 
by the revolutionary, that there is no po- 
litical freedom without sexual freedom 





CAMP THEATRICS: Rivera enacting an 
old-movie fantasy with Carver 


and that love outdoes ideology at breed- 
ing bravery 

But the show is far from didactic 
This is as much as anything a musical 
about the magic of musicals, and its title 
character—sultrily sung and danced 
with eyebrow-high kicks by Chita Ri- 
vera at 60, an age when she qualifies for 
a senior citizen's London bus pass—is 
pure fantasy, a bygone film goddess 
whose camp theatrics provide the per- 
sonal mythology of the gay prisoner bril- 
liantly played by Carver. When life be- 
comes awful, he escapes into reveries of 
scenes from her films. And when life be- 
comes truly unsustainable, he joins her 
forever in a brightly lit world of soft shoe 
and smiles. The real star, as so often, is 
Prince, whose staging tricks are as spec- 
tacular as in his Phantom of the Opera. 
This time they serve a far better show. @ 
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Terror in 
Studio B 


GET READY FOR SOME IRREVERENT, 
down-and-dirty TV satire, promises the 
new asc sitcom THE JACKIE THOMAS 
SHOW. Created by TV's terror couple, 
Roseanne and Tom Arnold, the show re- 
volves around the egotistical star (Tom 
Arnold) of a network sitcom. But it is 
surprisingly conventional and toothless. 
Staffers quake at the mere thought of a 
meeting with Jackie, but he turns out to 
be an easily manipulated dunce. The in- 
side-TV humor is too familiar, as are the 
supporting players (Martin Mull, Alison 
LaPlaca). Even Arnold’s performance 
has the whiff of a recycled Dave Thomas 
character from SC7V. Still, the show 
has a fiendish glint in its eye, and with 
its surefire time slot (following Roseanne 
on Tuesdays), it may be around long 
enough to forge a fresh path. 


Worthy Vessel 


WHY HASN’T JOHN ADAMS’ OPERA THE 
DEATH OF KLINGHOFFER made the same 
sort of splash as the composer's earlier 
Nixon in China? The controversial sub- 
ject matter—the murder of an American 
Jew by Palestinian terrorists—may be 
one reason, and Peter Sellars’ murky 
staging at the premiere last year in 
Brussels another. But the new None- 
such original-cast CD (which coincides 
with an updated production in San 
Francisco) reveals the real explanation: 
Adams’ lush score is fundamentally an 
oratorio, lacking Nixon's sharp charac- 
terization and big set pieces. This, how- 
ever, is good news for the recording, for 
Klinghoffer’s reflective soliloquies and 
choruses make the work better suited to 
home listening than to the stage. 


The Examined Life 


FOR ANYONE WHO CARES TO MEET A JOUR- 
nalist who has been happy in his work, 
THE SWAMP ROOT CHRONICLE (Norton; 
$24.95) is heartily recommended. In this 
peppy memoir, Robert Manning traces his 
career through the wire services, Time 
and John Kennedy's State Department, 


TELEVISION: Arnold makes 
underlings quake as a TV sitcom star 
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As 
MUSIC: Composer Adams’ new 
work is more oratorio than opera 
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BOOKS: A veteran newsman 
recalls his (mostly) good old days 


= 
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CINEMA: A devious thriller about 
the English and the 1.R.a. 


CINEMA: Renouncing a vendetta 
in the Los Angeles ghetto 
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HORTONS 


plus 16 years as editor in chief of the At- 
‘antic until he was sandbagged—there 
seems no better word for it—by the maga- 
zine’s present owner, Mort Zuckerman. 
It's hard to avoid smugness when re- 
counting one’s triumphs, and the author 
does not always succeed. Manning got his 
start at the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, 


which had been founded by the maker of 


an alcoholic elixir called Swamp Root. In- 
teresting factoid, but it’s a bit of a reach 
for a cutesy-poo title. 


Everyone Points 
A Loaded Gun 


THEY ARE A STRANGE QUARTET: THE 
sensitive ira gunman (Stephen Rea) and 
his brutal blond colleague (Miranda 
Richardson); the gentle English soldier 
they take hostage (Forest Whitaker) 
and the love he left behind (comely new- 
comer Jaye Davidson). In THE CRYING 
GAME, Irish writer-director Neil Jordan 
spins his had-I-but-known plot twists 


from Belfast to London. By the end of 


this devious thriller, just about everyone 
has had to point a loaded gun at just 
about anyone else he or she might have 
cared for. In a style of agitated natural- 
ism, Jordan (Mona Lisa) examines poi- 
gnant matters of life and death, sex and 
friendship, duty and loyalty, freedom 
and bondage, manhood and womanhood 
and all the ambiguous areas in between. 


72 
Rehab Time 

SPIKE LEE MAY HAVE THE BIG MOVIE ON 
Malcolm X, but director Steve Anderson 
(who is white) got into theaters first 
with SOUTH CENTRAL. This earnest, low- 
budget melodrama places a similar fall- 
and-rise fable—from street tough to 
jailbird conversion to patriarchal role 
model—in the smoldering ghetto of 
South Central Los Angeles. The film's 
first half is an ethnographic survey of 
hell on earth: poverty, ignorance, testos- 
terone and crime. The second half is re- 
hab time: our antihero finds the spiritu- 
al strength to try to persuade his young 
son and a gang rival to renounce ven- 
detta. In this uneasy mix of gritty and 
pretty, Anderson's achievement is to 
make the sermon almost convincing. @ 
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“I heard Cycle 
had all the nutrition of 
Science Diet. So I asked 
my veterinarian.” 





When it comes to the 
nutrition you demand for your Ask your vet. 
dog, not even Science Diet* 
surpasses the nutritionally 
advanced formula of Cycle. 

A formula developed with 
veterinarians to deliver the 
balanced nutrition you used to 
never find in the supermarket. er 
But don't take our word for it. = 
Because there's only one way 

tosee if Cycle lives up to your = eal 
standards. And that decision, 

we'll leave to you. And your 

Veterinarian. 





“Science Diet is a Product and Registered Trademark of the Coigate-Paimolive Company. © 1992 The Quaker Oats Company. 








Ciao CNN 


WHEN CATHERINE CRIER JOINED 
CNN three years ago, collective 
blood pressure at the Atlanta 
headquarters went up 
members had a tough time figur- 
ing out how a Dallas judge with 
no journalistic experience could 
land a job as an evening news an- 
chor. But Crier, undeniably tele- 
genic, has proved capable 
enough to lure the networks. 
Last week asc announced that 
she'll be joining 20/20 as a corre- 
spondent next year. Word is, her 
new colleagues are thrilled. 


Barbed 

IN THE UNLIKELY EVENT THAT 
BARBRA STREISAND wil! perform 
live anytime soon, rest assured 
she probably won't do it in a Col- 
orado ski lodge. At a swank aips 
benefit last week, Babs blasted 
the state’s new measure ban- 
ning antidiscrimination protec- 
tion for gays and lesbians and 
urged members of the celebrity- 
packed audience (Warren Beat- 
ty and Liza Minnelli were there) 
to steer clear of the winter won- 
derland if a Colorado boycott 
gets under way. Declared Strei- 
sand: “If we're asked to, we 


must refuse to play where they 
discriminate.” 





Staff 


PEOPEE 


GINIA BELLAFANTE 


Doubly Exposed Nerve 


MANY STARVING FILMMAKERS WOULD VOW TO NAME 
their firstborn Mike Ovitz just for a chance to sit 
down and sip some Evian with a representative of 
the almighty Creative Artists Agency. But reel 
twins ALBERT and ALLEN HUGHES, 20-year-olds from 
Pomona, California, don’t think much of Holly- 
wood's greatest dealmaking dynasty. At 19, the 
film-school dropouts decided their CAA handler 
was “‘stifling” their career, so they dumped her. 
“Our goal was to get a movie deal before we were 
20,” says Allen. Not easy. But today the Hugheses, 
who've been making films since the sagacious age of 
12, have nearly finished their first feature. Due this 
spring, Menace I/ Society is a story about two inner- 
city boys who grow up without father figures. New 
Line Cinema grabbed the idea shortly after the L.A 


riots and had the boys shoot the film on a meager 


$2.5 million budget. Says Allen confidently: “Next 





time we'll have more money and more tricks.” 
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Simon Seeks 
Justice 


PAUL SIMON’S VEHEMENT DIS- 
taste for the politics of apartheid 
just intensified. The singer who 
brought South African music 
Stateside with his Grammy 
Award-winning album Graceland 
is outraged over the fact that a 
white security guard who mur- 
dered his friend Headman Tsha- 
balala, a popular South African 
singer, will not spend a day in jail. 
The harshest sentence the killer 
will receive is three years under 
house arrest. “I’m sickened. It’s a 
terrible insult to everyone who 
knew Headman,” says Simon. 
“I'm speaking out in hopes that 
something like this won't happen 
again.” 





1 e 
Masterly Exit 

HE IS AMERICA’S ONLY CELEBRITY 
armchair scholar. As the host of 
Masterpiece Theater for 22 sea- 
sons, the preternaturally pol- 
ished ALISTAIR COOKE has allevi- 
ated the Sunday blahs for 
thousands of TV viewers. But 
next week Cooke, 84, bids his fi- 
nal good night. All erudite enter- 
tainment, Cooke brought sophis- 
ticated credibility to the salacious 
likes of /, Claudius and informed 
social commentary to 
such as Brideshead Revisited. His 
replacement? pss is still looking 
for someone to fill the seat. 
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Henry Grunwald 








The Conservatives’ 
Morning After 


UESTION FOR CONSERVATIVES: NOW WHAT? 

The first order of business is to sort out just who or 

what failed: George Bush or conservatism? Or which 

mixture of the two? The Washington Post gave its an- 
swer when it reported “the end of the age of heroic conserva- 
tism” and announced the start of a new day. 

Advice to liberals: not so fast! 

Experience suggests a little caution in proclaiming new 
days—or mornings—in America. The electorate turned against 
Bush not so much because he was conservative but because he 
was perceived as inept. Some abandoned him because they did 
not see him as a good conservative. Bill Clinton, meanwhile, of- 
fered a program that was at least half conservative. He prom- 
ised (threatened?) massive federal intervention and spending, 
but also restructuring and limiting government, curbing bu- 
reaucracy, reforming welfare, strengthening individual re- 
sponsibility. Many conservatives, this writer included, saw a 
chance—just a chance—that Clinton might carry out conserva- 
tive policies that a re-elected Bush could not have. That's 
known as the only-Nixon-could-go-to-China syndrome. 

The “conservative era” did not spring from Reaganite nos- 
talgia for a mythical American Eden, or from a crass conspira- 
cy of the greedy and heartless, but from international phe- 
nomena: the welfare state had grown too gargantuan, too 
ineffective and had to be cut back; it became clear that econo- 
mies cannot indefinitely redistribute more wealth than they 
create. The emergence of the information society requires ini- 
tiative and self-reliance rather than the setting of standard- 
ized tasks and centralized control. Moreover, the dislocations, 
including structural unemployment, of the “second industrial 
revolution” are not susceptible to the old quasi-socialist cures. 

In this changed landscape, there is room for maneuver, but 
its basic contours cannot be escaped. 

In the economic sphere, conservatives have every reason 
to continue to be critical of Big Government, undue intrusions 
into the market, protectionism, excessive regulation and apoc- 


alyptic environmentalism. They should continue to stand 
against ever expanding entitlements and the ideal of forced 
equality. But conservatives must not merely oppose. In that 
spirit they should also question some of their taboos (certain 
tax increases and government initiatives cannot be damned 
under any and all circumstances). As creative conservatives 
from Disraeli on understood, conservatism is bound to fail if it 
is seen as a prescription for doing nothing. 

It is admittedly very difficult to “do something” while rely- 
ing on the free market and trying to curb the statist Leviathan. 
| But that is the narrow bridge on which the conservatives will 
| have to fight. It is not a matter of being “kinder and gentler” 
but smarter and more imaginative. At present, the challenge 
is best met by Jack Kemp and Co., who are developing new 
forms of interaction between the public and private spheres, 
more individual autonomy without setting the individual 
adrift. That is, of course, the “New Paradigm” (but won't 
somebody please invent a less clunky label?), 

In foreign affairs, the traditional positions are confused. 
Many liberals have suddenly turned hawkish, some, for in- 
stance, almost pushing to bomb Serbia back into the Stone 
Age, while many once hard-line conservatives now oppose in- 
tervention. But the differences are not dramatic. With com- 
munism gone, along with its domestic political fallout, there is 
an opportunity for a new bipartisan foreign policy. 

Social issues may be the most troublesome for conservatives. 

Despite some ugly, off-putting rhetoric at the Republican 
Convention, “family values” are of real concern to most Ameri- 
cans. They are bothered by a moral vacuum in society and the 
disintegration of the family (although that is as much a result of 
economic forces and the dizzying mobility of American life as of 
moral decline). And they resent the process by which the re- 
dress of every grievance and condition becomes a “right.” 
Moreover, conservatives should be able to question the radical 
politization if not exaltation of homosexuality or to protest the 
cost to society of maintaining growing numbers of illegitimate 
babies without being demonized as Babbittical bigots. 

But such matters should not be fought out in Pat Buchan- 
an’s fire-and-brimstone “religious war.” They should be set- 
tled by the civilized exercise of majority rule. Better still, 
whenever possible, they should be left to the free give-and- 
take of persuasion and argument, for they are really philo- 
sophical disagreements not easily settled by politics. Liberals 
should resist the monstrous thought police of the “politically 
correct”; mainstream conservatives should resist Fundamen- 
talist zealots who sometimes seem bent on turning America 
into a theocracy, a modern version of Geneva under the rule of 
provincial Calvins. Thus conservatives should rethink their 
universal opposition to abortion. If the conservative move- 
ment, or the Republican Party, is taken over by the religious 
right, it will become indefinitely marginalized, which is what 
nearly happened to the Democrats when they were taken over 
by extreme liberals. 

The most important task for conservatives is to be a force 
for American unity. They must offer alternatives to the new 
tribal urges, the growing ethnic and racial separatist drives 
under the slogan of multiculturalism, which liberals, unfortu- 
nately, often encourage. If Clinton himself fights the tendency 
and steals some of the conservatives’ clothes, that would be 
great for the country. If he fails, the conservatives will have a 
stronger mission than ever. we 
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Great things happen when you have 
a DeskJet 550C printer from Hewlett- 
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You can get an HP DeskJet 550C, or 
a DeskWriter 550C for the Macintosh, 
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$1,099" So if you’re looking for an 
affordable way to make a powerful 
impression, get a DeskJet 550C printer. 
Then see what happens. 
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HP FIRST, document “9605. 
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